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THE RUMFORD PRESS 


Rich with a heritage of which it is justly proud, 
attune with the times both in equipment and 


organization, the Press produces the largest 


group of magazines of distinction in America. 


Printers of high 
grade books, 
genealogies 


There is no substitute for the Rumford imprint. 


and _ histories. 

Producers of 

college and 

school cate, CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
bulletins. 
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CHRISTMAS AND 
WEDDING CHECKS 


will go much further now / 


Ir you already own a TOWLE Sterling pattern you can now 
fill out your set at about one-fourth less than two years ago. 


You can spend your money on Sterling with the greatest of 
confidence, because it is the United States Government stand- 
ard of quality—and must always be 92% per cent pure silver. 


The New Symphony for the Bride 


IF you are choosing your Sterling, ask to see TOWLE’s new SYMPHONY 
pattern. You can still be one of the first brides to own a set, for it 
was introduced only a few months ago. 


SYMPHONY has a completely new and delightful knife and fork for 
luncheon or salad. Ask especially to see them. The pattern is beauti- 
fully balanced, flawless in finish, slender but of ample strength and 
weight of silver. 


SYMPHONY is in the lowered price range brought about during the 
last year by the drop in silver bullion. It és not, however, in the lowest 
or cheapest price class. Its style and fine workmanship are built up to a stand- 
ard, not down to a price. 


You can select SYMPHONY with confidence, for we are the largest sil- 
versmiths who make Sterling only — proud of our craft traditions 
which date back to 1690. 


TOWLE 


STERLING SILVER EXCLUSIVELY 


Send for the Symphony Teaspoon 


Ir you do not find the new SyMPHONY pattern at your jeweler’s, please let us 
send you a helpful and lovely “Bride’s Pre-view Showing.” 


This includes Emily Post’s interesting booklet, “Bridal Silver and Wedding 
Customs,” a folder with engraving suggestions, and a SYMPHONY teaspoon 
engraved with your initial in any of the styles below. 


If you wish to see any other pattern instead of SYMPHONY, the cost will be the 
same except for the exclusive and heavy D’Orleans, for which send $2. 


Emily Post’s booklet, offered above, is by the famous author of “Etiquette, the 
Blue Book of Social Usage.” The new booklet outlines the newer wedding 
conventions— what one wears, what one does, how one chooses silver today. 
Don’t get married until you have a copy! 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS — Dept. M-1— NEwsBuryport, Mass. 


I enclose $1.50 for a ‘‘ BRIDE’s PRE-vIEW SHOWING,”’ as outlined above, the teaspoon to be.in 
Sp a RN : pattern. I wish it to be engraved with the following 
initial ________, in the style letter which I have checked below: 


NG D Script fl 0) Old English iit 1 Modern 
4 


Name eri an Oe Re ce Sener 








Address 





City and State — 














My jeweler is____- 
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PIERCE 


Announces A NEW KIGHT 














HIGHER VALUES « LOWER PRICES 
NEW BEAUTY AND NEW LUXURY 


In the new Eights and new Twelves, Pierce-Arrow has achieved 
higher values and lower prices than fine car history yet records 
... has preserved and enhanced a fained quality and beauty and 


luxury which ordinarily would command vastly greater figures. 





9 SPECIAL PIERCE-ARROW FEATURES 
All Included in the Price 
Improved Free Wheeling, in all forward 


speeds, with silent synchro-mesh gear shifting 
ard silent intermediate helical gears. 





2 Automatic Starting, which eliminates starting 
pedal and prevents engine stalling. 


3 Ride Control, with dash adjustment which 
regulates the shock absorbers to all manner of 
speed and road conditions. 


Safety Glass, throughout, in windshield and 
all windows. 






















Cushioned Power, with engine mounted on 
eight rubber supports, insuring quietness and 
freedom from vibration. 


6 Super-Insulation of Body and Chassis, against 

noise, heat and cold, obtained by filling the 
double dash with extra thick felt and composition; 
felt-lined floors of both front and rear compart- 
ments; felt-lined doors and body panels, and the 
body itself mounted on cork. Engine mounted 
on rubber; ball-bearing shackles; double muffler; 
hypoid gears, etc. 





7 Extraordinary Power Plants, designed and 

built by Pierce-Arrow. Two new 12-cylinder 
engines, 140 and 150 horsepower; and the im- 
proved 8-cylinder, 125-horsepower engine. Com- 
parative tests show the new 12-cylinder engines to 
be the most powerful, flexible, smoothest, quietest 
of all 12-cylinder engines. 


Custom-Built Bodies, by Pierce-Arrow artists " 
and engineers; combining the maximuim of $ e 3 8 | Model 54 Five-P. assenger Club Br ougham 






comfort and luxury. Bodies are longer, lower and $2385 at Buffalo (special equipment extra). 
larger, with luxurious added roominess, wider 
rear seats and wider doors. and upward FOR THE EIGHTS 


2 
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| ARROW 


AND ) NEW TWELVES 


4 
io 2) 


The offering is a distinguished expression of world-wide eco- 
Y nomic circumstance... and affords a measure of the increased 


power of today’s dollar where the finer things are concerned. 


ed | Pierce-Arrow thus carries brilliantly forward the tradition that 
ds | the name must not alone stand for unquestioned character and 
nd social prestige . . . it must mean the utmost in fine car value, 


PS, according to the highest standards that each new season creates. 


(Nine Special Pierce-Arrow Features, Continued) 


Other Important Advancements. The new 

front is a modified V-type, deep, slender, 
patrician. Box girder chassis-frame for greater 
stability. Wheel tread widened to 61% inches. Elec- 
tric clocks in all models. Velvet-action brakes. 
Demountable wheels are standard equipment for 
all models. 








MODELS and PRICES—f. o. b. Buffalo 





| Model 54| Model 53 | Model 52 

















8-Cyls. | 12-Cyls. | 12-Cyls. 
Body Types |, 37 \49"!137"-442"" 149"-147" 
Wheelbase Wheelbase Wheelbase 

Club Brougham, 


5-passenger.. | $2385 $3185 | 
Sedan, 5-pass... | 2485 3285 | $3785 


Club Sedan, 
S-passenger.. | 2650 | 3450 | 3885 
Club Berline, 
5-passenger . . 2850 3650 4085 
Convertible 


Sedan, 5-pass. 2950 3750 


Sedan, 7-pass. .. 2750 3550 4085 


Enclosed Drive 
Limousine, 
7-passenger .. 2950 3750 4250 








Coupe, 4-pass... | 2485 3285 
Convertible | 
‘Coupe R’ dster, 

4-passenger.. | 2650 3450 
Tourer, 5-pass. . | 2750 3550 
Tourer, 7-pass.. | 2850 3650 
Sport Phaeton, | 
| 











5-passenger . . 3050 3850 


m Model 53 Five-Passenger Club Sedan $ ——— 
1). $3450 at Buffalo (special equipment extra), In the purchase of a car from income, the aver- 





age allowance on a good used car usually more 
than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 








and upward FOR THE TWELVES 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


~~ 


Z 
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HERE in Figure 1 are some of the 
most delightful animals that I have 
seen in a long time, and although 
they look very frivolous in the 
positions they have assumed, espe- 
cially the donkey, who is behaving 
according to tradition, they really 
are ready to perform a most useful 
service — that of holding back a 
troublesome door which will bang 
in a strong wind. I liked them 
especially because it is difficult to 
find doorstops that are attractive 
and decorative enough to be wel- 
come in a charming room; but I 
can recommend these heartily. 
They are made of heavy brass, fin- 
ished in dull silver; the giraffe and 
donkey are 15” tall and the ele- 
phant 123’’ high, and the price of 
each is $5.00, express collect. — 
Pasto BamcGerter, 9 East 54th 
Street, N. Y.C. 





Fig. 1 


NOTHING contributes more to the 
pleasure and comfort of a guest 
than sending up an inviting break- 
fast tray; and the most comfortable 
and convenient method of placing 
a breakfast tray is to use a rack. 
The rack in Figure 2 is just the 
right size and height from the floor 


for this purpose; it is made of wood 
with straps of embroidery, and may 
be ordered in any color you like to 
tone in with the color scheme of 





Fig. 2 


your room. The straps will har- 
monize in color, and the embroid- 
ery is done in gold thread. The 
rack is 16’’ high, 173’’ wide, and 
costs $8.50, express collect. — Mrs. 
Wittsank, 764 Madison Avenue, 
. fe ee OF 


HERE in Figure 3 is a Lazy Susan 
eierrad designed for the ‘small 

reakfast table. On it may be 
placed the salt, sugar, cream, butter, 
and other accessories of the break- 





fast table, which can then be easily 
reached by all members of the 
family. The top revolves on ball 
bearings and it is entirely made of 
bakelite, that most practical of 
materials — which may be had in 
a walnut finish, as illustrated, or 
in ebony black. The top measures 
12}”’ in diameter and stands 33” 
high. The moderate price of 
$6.00 for this aid to happy and 
convenient breakfasts includes ex- 
pressage. — Toe Supsury Brass- 
Crarters, 65 Sudbury Street, Boston. 





Fig. 4 


THE other day I went into a most 
fascinating shop where shelves were 
piled high with fleecy blankets 
and fluffy bath towels in every 
shade and tone of the loveliest 
colors imaginable, and the gleam 
of white and ivory-colored linen 
only made the colors more ethereal. 


o™ 


I could hardly believe bath towels 
and face cloths of such delectable 
colors and quality were so reason- 
ably priced. They were in solid 
tones of blue, jade green, peach, 
yellow, rose, orchid, and beige 
(that new and smart color for a 
bathroom gone modern), and 
banded with a darker tone. The 
towels (see Figure 4) are 25” x 
46’’ and the face cloths 12’ x 
12’. Plain towels are $9.00 a 
dozen; with one letter $12.00 a 
dozen; with a three-letter mono- 
gram $15.00 a dozen. Face cloths 
to correspond are $2.00 a dozen, 
$3.50 a dozen, and $4.50 a dozen. 
Prices include postage. — REM1NG- 
TON P. FarriaMs, 717 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. ¥. C. 


TO find bottles for the bathroom 
and medicine closet that are practi- 
cal in shape and yet conceal their 
obvious mission in life with a gay 
exterior is a find indeed! Spray- 
coated. with platinum, the glass 




















MANTELS 





























What should you pay for 


HE classic beauty and historical importance of many of the rare old 

mantels imported by us mark them as priceless antiques—but that does 
not mean that you must pay an exorbitant premium to possess them—or 
that there will be the slightest “mystery” or misrepresentation connected with 
their purchase. 


When you buy a Wm. H. Jackson Company mantel there are no uncer- 
tainties—no question of authenticity—no fictitious values. 





Beautifully executed reproduction of 
an Adam Fireset, cast and finished 
in the Jackson Foundries. Silver 
PONE ek een, 3) <BR 


Jackson antiques are bought and sold, like any standardized commodity, 
on a business-like basis of actual value—have been for more than 100 years. 


The Wm. H. Jackson Company not only imports antiques, reproductions 
and modern mantels of Marble, Stone and Wood, but manufactures a com- 
plete line of Period reproductions in “Cretan Stone”, a material which rivals 
natural stone itself, in hardness, texture and beauty. 


Jackson Mantels, Andirons, Fireplace Fixtures and other decorative acces- 








This charming iron plaque is a re- 
production of anold English design, 
suitable for an Adam Mantel. 


sories for fine homes may be seen either at the Jackson Galleries in New York, 


Chicago and Los Angeles or at the well-known establishmentslisted at the right. 58M" cast $75 


Wo. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 


OF: SERVICE 





2 West 47th Street, New York City 318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








ES TABL |S PERM 1627 5 QVER 100 SEAES 





Fine Adam Period Mantel of Half Statuary and Siena Brocatelle Marble. Priced at $1,650 and a sound investment at this figure. 


priceless antiques? 
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Exclusive Representatives of 
the Wm. H. Jackson Company 


Baltimore 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Boston 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 
Cincinnati 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
Cleveland 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 
Dayton 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
Denver 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
Detroit 
THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
Oklahoma City 
HARBOUR-LONGMIRE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 
BEAUX ARTS 
Providence 
TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 
St. Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 
Washington 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 





TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 


Home Study Course 
starts at once + Send for Catalog 5] 


Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. 34 + Send for Catalog 5R 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 





FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 














Eleanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Ne whbury Street 


FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 





bottles in Figure 5 are a new ac- 
cessory for our modern bathroom, 
and the modern bathroom, we are 
told, should be as carefully ap- 
pointed as the living-room. The 
narrow-neck bottle, 43’ high and 
23’ square, with name or a three- 
letter monogram, is priced at 
$4.50 each. The wide-mouthed 
bottle, 4” high and 23” square, is 
priced at $5.50 each. The tumbler, 
4” high, is priced at $3.50 each. 
All are sent express collect. — 
Cuez LE Bain, 751 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y.C. 


PERHAPS you have often won- 
dered as I have what to do with 
some treasured object which de- 
serves a choicer setting than man- 
telpiece or table. If so, you will 
appreciate this little corner shelf 
(Figure6) which issodecorativeand 
which can easily accommodate 
several of your favorite objets d'art. 
It is of maple, beau- 
tifully designed and 
constructed and with 

a soft rubbed finish 
that makes an ex- 
cellent background 
for anything you 
may choose to place 
upon the scalloped 
shelves. It measures 
19” in height, the 
bottom shelf is 9’ 
wide, and the top 
shelf 63”. The very 
moderate price of 
this attractive piece, 
without the figures, 
which are not for 
sale, is $3.50, express 
collect. — SomeERsET | 
Suops, 144 Newbury | 
Street, Boston. 








brs 


ALL children love growing things, 
especially when they have a little 
corner of a garden or a window box | 
which is all their own; and when I 
saw the little greenhouse in Figure 
7 I could just imagine how de- 
lighted a child would be to possess 
one. It is made of pane glass, in a 
frame of wood painted an attractive 


Fig. 7 


green, and inside there is room for 
wooden boxes and three pots for 
seeds and seedlings. Plants may be 
started in the greenhouse and later 
transplanted intothe spring garden, 

for this is a thor- 
oughly practical lit- 
tle affair. It is 15}”’ 
long, 103” wide, 

stands 93!" high, and 
costs $4.50, post- 
paid. — CxuitpreEn’s 
Boox & Pray Serv- 
ick, Inc., 755 Mad- 
tson Avenue, N. Y.C. 


ON one of my ram- 
bles about Allen 
Street I came across 
a small shop that 
transported me back 
to some of the side 
streets of St. Peters- 
burg before the war. 
Gleaming brass sam- 
ovars, which make 























Mischief 
Pixie 
20” high 
$12.50 


Terra Cotta, Marble. 
Galloway Pottery 
on Display 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 





Pompeian Stone, Lead, 


252 Laieanens Ave., at 35th St., New York 








COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street **¥7” Boston, Mass. 








e. de Berri 


Character sketched. Helpful advice. 
(Vivid miniature for introduction $1) 
Windsor Tower, Tudor City 








HAN DWRITING ANALYST 


New York City 








“THE MUSES” 


A Charming Group of 
19th Century 


Porcelain Figurines 





ANTIQUES 


Decorations 


Interior 
BOSTWICK -TREMAN, INC. 


694 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

















English Reproduction 
**Chest’’ Inkstand in 
Sheffield Plate. 

5 inches long, $22 


21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 








XMAS 
GIFTS 


made by 


WORKERS 


The New York Exchange for Woman's Work 
helps those who are not able to go out to work, 
ay Emp) the results of their efforts. Come in 
d see our wonderful merchand 
Tilustrated —hand painted 
een, ivory or yellow — post prepai 
rap book — beautiful colored cover, prepaid, 
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NEW YORK EXCHAN 
FOR WOMAN'S WO 






UNEMPLOYED 











Call and examine plans, exteriors, esti- 
mates of 54 fine homes contained in Mr. 
Child’s two books. 


“Stucco Houses”. . $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses” . $5. 
Examine books and color sketches of 
other delightful houses. No obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 














Signs to order 


NATURE 123 STUDIO 


Weathervanes—Chimney Ornaments 


243 W. Biddle Street, Baltimore, Maryland 








TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 





Hinges, latches and such in hand-forged iron. 
Antiques reproduced or repaired 


280 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 











i A GUIDE TO GOOD BOOKS 








Let the Publishers’ pages of 
the Atlantic Monthly be 
your guide to what's new 
in the world of ‘best-sellers’. 
Whether it’s Fiction, Biog- 
raphy, Drama, Mystery, 
Poetry or Philosophy — if 
it’s new, you'll find it in the 
pages of the Atlantic. 
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cA Valentine Reproduction 





Sheraton Sideboard 


Period 1780. Built of highest grade solid 
and crotch veneer Mahogany, which is 
beautifully marked. The entire front 
swells. The legs are gracefully turned 
and reeded. Edge of the top is also nicely 
reeded. Has full size door at each end 
and one silver drawer. The two center 
doors are recessed. This Sideboard is 
particularly suitable for dining rooms 
having small wall space. Size: Length 
5 ft., height 38 in., depth at center, 24 
in., depth at ends, 20% in. 
No. 262 — Price $175.00 


Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine &6 Co. 


—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 








THERE'S Romance 
IN THIS STORY OF 
FURNITURE 


*Dvosrea 


Vawns enjoy 
this fascinating 
book on furniture 
styles, now in its 
fifth edition. How 
politics, religion 
and society 
fected furniture — how the great designers 
lived and worked — all is told in this com- 
pletely illustrated work of 30 chapters. En- 
dorsed by prominent authorities, the text is 
non-technical, easy to read, and written espe- 
cially for the home lover. Handsomely bound 
— a choice gift and a real addition to your own 
library. A dollar brings your copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-A Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 















tea drinking a rite of importance, 
and trays, bowls, lamps, and boxes 
in all tones of copper and brass were 
piled from floor to ceiling, catch- 
ing every ray of light and returning 
it threefold. An electric lamp, a 

reproduction, with all the quaint 
and prim charm of Colonial days, 





Fig. 8 


intrigued my fancy. Can't you 
imagine how effective a pair of 
these lamps (Figure 8) would be 
on a mantel or a hallway table in 
a Colonial home? They would 
also fit in with the recent revival 
of nineteenth-century furniture, 
which has brought many a bed, 
chair, and table from cellar, attic, 
or storeroom, to become once more 
the proud possession of its owner. 
The candlestick shaft is of brass, 
the prisms and the frosted glass 
chimney, with design in clear glass, 


oo copies taken from an old whale- 


oil lamp. The height is 18” and 
the price is $8.50 each, express 
collect. — H. Tutrman, 81 Allen 
Street, N. Y.C. 


IF you are interested in the small 
details of decorating which add so 
much to the charm of a room, 
you will appreciate the fascinatin 

French téle tie-backs (Figure 9 95 
which I discovered the other day. 
They can appropriately be used 
with a great variety of window 
treatments and give a finishing 
touch which is very satisfying. 
I selected these tie-backs in spite 
of the fact that the supply is 
limited and that to import them in 
the special color you may wish to 
order may necessitate a delay of 
several weeks, for I felt sure you 
would agree with me in thinking 


them well worth waiting for. The | 


tie-backs measure 33’’ in diameter 


and come in two different designs | 


with borders in any color you may 
designate. Those with the Wat- 
teau design cost $3.75 a pair and 
the ones with landscape design are 
$5.60 a pair, both prices being 


postpaid. — ScHerver Stupi0s, 665 
Boylston Street, Boston. 























FLOWER VASE 


Of Old Ivory Giggs | in the new smart shape— 
”’ High, $6.00 


Artificial. small “Cicadas in natural 
colors — $5.25 

(Ex pressage Collect) 
A combination that will give the needed touch 
of color to rooms old or new. 


MRS. WILTBANK 
764 Madison Avenue New York City 




















GIFTS for the NEW BABY 
Handmade embroidered sheets, 
$2.25; pillow cases, $1.50; 
dainty dresses, $1.75 to 
$5.00; gertrudes, $1.25 sam: 
knitted bonnets, $3.00. 
irepald, 7 ve 
Send for circular 

“What the Modern 
Baby will wear.’ 

MISS CANNON’ 

20 Brattle Street 
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sarety GRANT comes 
ELECTRIC IRON 





Iron the New Way 


EASIER...SAFER... CHEAPER 
because your iron is cordless 


Cord attached to stand instead of iron 
permits unhampered work. Automatic 
cut-out prevents overheating. No exposed 
contacts — wholly safe and economical. 
Ten-year guarantee. An _ ideal gift or 
bridge prize. Sent prepaid $8.95. 


Safety Electrical Appliances, Inc. 
2702 Franklin St. Detroit, Michigan 








cheery glasses for winter parties 





vivid, many- -colored polka- dots 
make glasses charming. cocktail 
9.00 doz. highball 15.00 doz. 


pi tt pe tri 9 importer 
incorporated 


waldorf-astoria, new york 
delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 











STOP FROWNING 


Buy the ideal bridge table lamp gives equal 
light all around without glare. Clamps onto 


any table. On sale at dept. stores, electrical 
and gift shops, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of money order or check. Red, Green, Black, 
$3.95; Chromium or Bronze, $4.95. Com- 


plete with shade. 
The TRUMP-LITE CO. 
434 Harrison Avenue, Dept. R 
Boston, Mass. 


EE 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Send for our € Jatalogue — old Colonial Handmade Lighting 
Fixtures—Prices $3.50 u 
Display p bpeg at 65 Beacon at Charles 


39W North Bennet St. Boston, Mass. 


lim ALIFORNIA HOMES 


SPANISH -MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 
Ne SENG ]0070 / A-A-THIEL,Home Specialist 





























m8 Elevations, Floor Plans, Cost Estimates 
230 CARMEL AVE-PIEDMONT, CALIF 
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in a profession that 
is truly fascinating 
.the ONE pro- 
fession that is not 
overcrowded. 


Enjoyable-Profitable 
Start now to equip yourself for a — career 
-no long, dull, laborious 
preparation. One of the most 
valuable and interesting home i 
study courses ever created. 
Personal guidance through- 
out makes everything clear 
and understandable. 
Write today for your 
free copy of our expensive 
and beautiful brochure. 


Arts & Decoratio 


School of Inte rior Decoration 
'8 Mad 























A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
American and English Colonial homes, cot- 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms and 
building and a description of each, with 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. 
A new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Ameri- 
can and English Colonial homes and other 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








FOR 


— Bridge Prizes 

— Birthday Gifts 

— Other Gift 
Occasions 






150 subjects in book ends, door stops, candle- 
sticks, ash trays, pape rweights, door knockers, 
candle snuffers, scrapers, andirons, grates, and 
many other specialties — ideal for gifts or 
— s for any and all occ: ‘asions. 

They are most inexpe nsive, yet rich in 
appearance and greatly appreciated, not only 
for their attractiveness and practical value but 
because they are so out-of-the-ordinary. 


Send for Catalog 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR VOLUME BUYERS 
NATIONAL FOUNDRY, Whitman, Mass. 


















LET US RESTORE 

that precious piece of china, glass, ivory. silver, 

pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 

38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 








CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHGDL or PHOTGERAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 








Baby Blankets 
Orchid, shell, etc. $7.50 postpaid 
“Handy Blankets” Choice Tweeds 
Handwoven in Irish Free State 
Carol Brown, Importer 
104c Myrtle St. Boston, Mass. 
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WHO would n't enjoy being at a Vermont homestead. They are 
least a temporary invalid if steam- made of smooth unlacquered iron 
ing broth and crisp toast to that takes on a darker color in 
tempt his appetite were brought in time, or if one wishes to darken it 
this charming English broth set? quickly, it can be boiled in soda or 
It comes in a variety of lovely lye and water. Both these imple- 
colors, — blue, primrose yellow, ments make excellent ash trays 
light or dark green, and eggshell, and they may also be used as origi- 
— with wooden trays lacquered in nal individual casseroles. Needless 
to say, they are practically inde- 
structible. The flat dish, or grissett, 
measures 5}/’ in diameter and costs 
75 cents. The three-legged skillet 
measures 4’ in diameter, stands 
3” high, and costs $1.00. Both 
prices include postage. — Les Arti- 
sans, 165 Newbury Street, Boston. 





Fig. 10 


any contrasting color you may 
choose. The set shown is egg- 
shell china on a lacquer-red tray 
(Figure 10), a very cheerful and 
very smart combination. The tray 
measures 11’ x 8” and the com- 
plete set costs $8.00, express col- 
lect. — THe Carry-On Suop, 65 
Charles Street, Boston. 





EVERYONE who loves Early Fig. 12 

American things will wish to own 

one or both of these quaint cooking I FELT like emitting a hurrah 
utensils, — Figure 11, — exact re- when I found the Cowdin card 
productions of a tiny cast-iron table shown in Figure 12, of unus- 
grissett and skillet which have been ually smart appearance and stabil- 
in use for over a hundred years in ity. Even the most crotchety 





AMERICAN PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES 





This is one of six subjects in our new series 
of colorful reproductions of the original 
miniatures in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 

“Portrait of a Man,” from the original by 
William Wood, is framed in black wood with 
gilt metal rim. Outside measure 4” x 5”, 
price $6.00 complete. 


Send for Folder X-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 Park Sq., Boston, and Arlington, Mass. 








| 
* Special 
January Sale 
in all departments 
Linens Blankets 
Comfortables Spreads 


Send for Sales Circular 


REMINGTON P. FAIRLAMB 


INCORPORATED 


717 Madison Ave., New York 






































@ HOUSE 
« PLAN 
® PORTFOLIO 





IF YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM will be solved by the use of stock 
plans you will want our Portfolio of House Beautiful Houses, containing 
sketch plans, perspectives and descriptions of houses of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for sale. For your convenience 
these are now grouped in two portfolios of Colonial designs, and other 
types including summer camps, and sold for 25 cents each. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
TI enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


0 NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
O NO. 2 Other types including summer camps — 25 cents 


Name and Address: 


HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 
Pree W: + matey catalog 
We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 
WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 6, West Chester, Pa. 























“e HETHER Mr. Strunsky is 

WV treating of American 
women, sports, politics, the press 
or literature, he sustains a most 
provocative and genially dissenting 
note. He is an able exponent of that 
minority among the American in- 
tellectuals who refuse to be men- 
tally regimented.’’ — William Sos- 
kin in the New Yorx EveNninG 
Post. 


@ §§200 @ 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


Simeon Strunsky’s 
THE REDISCOVERY 
OF JONES 


Published by Little, Brown & Company 
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— should be the proverbial ground bordered with a green-blue | 
amb when seated at this table. band and bound with silvered leath- 
A continuous score pad is inset er. The height is 68’, each panel 
flush with the top; a concealed being 18” wide. It is priced at 
drawer holds pencils and cards, $200.00, express collect. — Ven- 
and slots in opposite corners hold Eztan Art SCREEN Company, INc., 
bronzed ash trays off the table. 540 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 
The finish is mahogany, walnut, or 
maple stain on hard wood, or, if 
you prefer, a dull-finished enamel 
in harmonious tones. The top is 
30’ x 30” and the height 27}”. 
The price is $18.75, express collect. ~ 
— Lewis & Concer, Sixth Avenue COLONIAL COVERLETS ; 
Established at 45th Street, N.Y. C. Woven in the mountains of Vir- 
1810 ginia from famous old designs — 
ola “Whig Rose,’’ ‘‘Lover’s Knot,’ 
ries . . . . xrK kK rC~KrK * s “4 
vee : : IN a shop which specializes in etc. Hooked Rugs, Chair Seats, 
um, Jars in great variety... screens of * leather ciaien from Table Mats, and Runners. Hand- 
and other decorations for the Garden, $75.00up, theoneshown (Figure 13) Fig. 14 Tied Canopies for Four Post Beds. 
hy Sun a =e ae a in high- caught my fancy. It is hand-painted . Footstools, Wing Chairs. 
‘err red, enduring Terra Cotta. : 
ea sauce Gane f ather — — oe ofthe yp you want a doorstop or book GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
. sai craitsmen ofthe eighteenthcentury. ends that are modern in eeling and Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
WAY Po The design is in tones of blue, rose, Saale f : 
: reen, and gold, with medallion 2°) P? mney -sppeegtiats fot 
5 pis ‘aiieer tie , ie 8 Colonial or Empire rooms, I advise Laura B. Copenhaver 
Iss. bbc indecbintnseornrcoonanad andscapes of unusual charm in the handsome eagles shown in “Rosemont” Marion, Virginia 
natural colors, on a soft ivory back- Figure 14. They are not too 
<r cumbersome to make very hand- 
BATH TOWELS for BABY sot ae cach piece weigh, skpcmde || | GAYEST OF RIBBONS 
7 aie they may also be used as very good- . 
. i ah looking and efficient doorstops. aoe cs 
- wr They are of cast iron enameled in a nasil 
ae glowing black, with gold stars at — varonad 
gd the base. They measure 81’ wide gifts 
rig at the base, stand 7” high, and Only $1.00 
*% cost $6.50 a pair, or $3.50 for a boxed 
ANDWOVEN in lovely soft vel- e -_ ace _—— col- 
vety chenille —29” x 33” —with ae I, o" HE eae VEN LAVERN, ia . a 3 - ae 
. fetching borders in pink or Blue fet i Bh fo ap onfe peng oben 
$5.00 @ pair, postpaid. Singly $2.75 bon-voyage and what not. Send your check 
for $1.00 promptly. 

' The BLIND HANDICRAFT PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 
Dr 39 Newbury St. ston, Mass. ( . Dept. H. B., Box 173, Central Falls, R. I. 
— carn tobea : (/ V | A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 
ure LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
om- At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant a a ae ee a 
alog : healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
Bi a $200 a week. You can earn while 
que e h learning. Write today to— 

‘ |, AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL i. 
Ns & Pymaath Be K QO R ' [' Y ss W “The rare treat 
! of perfect coffee 





€ X 510 illustrations, 160 designs 
An almost unlimited variety of designs of 
Tod 





; | NINERS 


HARDANGER EMBROIDERIES| Trade mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





























n > m moderate cost ‘“‘Homes of ay’’ with 
Materials and Patterns By Archer Butler Hulbert Amber clear, rich, fragrant plans, interior and exterior views of appealing 
3S THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD coffee made in all Pyrex age ee peg ie Archit t : 
° ° = Hf ire. Published by R. L. § e » Architec 
st 15 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. Winner of the Atlantic $5,000 ee eee a 909 Paddock Buiiding Boston, Mass. 
: pty ‘ Aes Bs a Kpel . 
g I rize for the “most interest- pes For the Silex principle of| 
it ing work on the American < | NA coffee making is far remov- 
a ro of 6 individual marmalades, preserves Scene”’ ed from less correct and 
1 voxel paid. perry, pute 62.00 met . Pralines § 1:80 less fascinating methods. INTERIOR DECORATION 
- and Mis’s, 6 oz. $3.00 doz. pos Sted eal 66 i The fascinati study f fessional 
Stated Dates, Sted Prone Bind for or folder Indeed, there are not many ai, sande ape Bia seamen 
L736 West Beach Pass Christian, Miss. books in any season which can < pes ACY act temperature to extract a a ee os ‘ 
G rich, full flavor with no Ce aaa 


compare jn interest with this 
for those who love adventure, 
and one doesn’t wonder that 
Professor Hulbert won a prize 
for that quality in competition 

with over five hundred manu- beogteace to The Sil ex Cou, 


i — e 5 ka = d = 
scripts. ($3.50) R. L. Duf. Coon. Check tyne desived = 


bitter or metallic taste. It Registrations for Professional and Home- 

immediately streams back makers’ courses may be pp gar herein: the 
ms year at the beginning of each lesson-group. 

to the lower bowl ready Send for catalogue outlining Interior Deco- 

to serve. Coffee lovers are ration in all its phases. 

rapidly turning co Silex. 


Silex is made 

in Chremium or 

Silver; 4,6 and 
8 cup sizes. 





Avoid the Parking Problem! 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECO- 
RATION AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
140 Newbury Street, Boston 


No mad dash from shop to shop, 
looking for that elusive ‘something 
different.’ HoUSE BEAUTIFUL WIN- 
y DOW SHOPPING columns solve the 
| problem by offering an array of 





Prices from $4.95. Write for 


















| reliable and charming articles from . INSTRUCTION in WEAVING 
the best of shops. Take this oppor- Jus in the N. Y. Ties ° by the Course or Single Lessons * 
tunity of saving your time and en- AN ATLANTIC BOOK Name % THE GARDEN STUDIO % 


ergy for more enjoyable activities. Published by Little, Brown & Co. Address Kate Van Cleve 
| 14A Marshal Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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I hunger for the sea’s edge, the limits of the land.—JOHN MASEFIELD 





Peacerut and lovely with flowers 
stands Ano Volo on the slopes of 
Mount Pelion in northern Greece. 
Below lies the Gulf of Volo, with 
poplars growing in single file along 
its curving banks. Above towers 
Pelion, clad in forests, — where 
Jason got his wood for his famous 
ship Argo, — peak on peak of 
rugged mountain. On the highest 
summit of Pelion (5305 feet) the 
ancient Greeks offered -their sacri- 
fices to Zeus Actezus. Ano Volo is 
probably the sight of the ancient 
town of Iolcus, around which the 
numerous legends of Jason and 
Medea are woven. 

There is a delicious quiet about 
Ano Volo, broken only by the 
myriad tiny brooks which run 
swiftly from their mountain springs 
to lose themselves in the near-by 
gulf. The fields are emerald green 
and feed thousands of sheep and 
goats. Under the gnarled olive 
trees the shepherd boys laze, oc- 
casionally playing their Panpipes, 
but more often gossiping or fight- 
ing with each other. The fresh 
green wheat fields are made vividly 
beautiful by red poppies, and sweet 
peas grow in clusters by the 
brooks. 

Here and there vineyards form 
careful patterns among the lovely 
disarray. The peasants, with dark 
skin and almond-shaped brown 
eyes, go lazily about their work, 
tilling the soil, tending the vines, 
loading and unloading their don- 
keys and pack 
horses, gather- 
ing the harvest 
—men and 
women work- 
ing side by side. 
Their little 
whitewashed 
homes with red-tiled roofs are 
generally hidden by clusters of 
wisteria. Most of the houses are 
very picturesque —two stories 
high and quite narrow, with a 
trellised balcony on the second 
floor. These are relics of Turkish 
dotminion, for it was from behind 
the trellises that harem women 
peeped out at the world. But that 
was a hundred years ago and more, 
and now the houses are filled with 
Greeks who glory in their in- 
dependence and their easy-going 
life. 


—— 


R. D. M. 


Cuasinc down the trail of ro- 
mance, you will find yourself some- 
time in the heart of Andalusia. 
You will probably be bumping 
along on a train from the sea to 
Granada. From the windows you 
will see mostly flat stretches of 
country dotted with olive trees. 
Here and there picturesque work- 
men may be seen in the fields, or 
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CRUISES FOR FEBRUARY 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


February 


apland. Red Star Line. 


4S.S.L 
February 6. S. S. Belgenland. Red Star Line. 
6. S.S. 


February 


France. French Line. 


February 6 (from Philadelphia). M.S. Milwaukee. Hamburg American Line. 
February 10. S. S. Britannic. White Star Line. 
February 16. M.S. Vulcania. Cosulich Line. 


February 18. S. S. Lapland. Red Star Line. 


February 20 (from Philadelphia). M.S. Milwaukee. Hamburg American Line. 
February 20. S. S. Reliance. Hamburg American Line. 
February 20. M.S. Kungsholm. Swedish American Line. 


February 20. S. S. France. French Line. 


February 23. S. S. Statendam. Holland America Line. 
February 24. S. S. Belgenland. Red Star Line. 
February 26. S. S. Britannic. White Star Line. 
Every Saturday a Santa liner of the Grace Line sails on a Panama-Havana cruise. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


February 4. 
February 6. 


February 23. 
February 25. 


R. M. S. Aquitania. Raymond-Whitcomb & Cunard Line. 
S. S. Rotterdam. Holland America Line. 
February 11. S. S. Paris. French Line. 
S. S. Homeric. White Star Line. 
S.S. Conte Biancamano. Lloyd Sabaudo Line. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CRUISES 


February 6. S. S. 
February 13. M.S. 
Ss. S. 


Samaria. Raymond-Whitcomb. 
Santa Barbara (Southbound via West Coast). 
Southern Cross (Northbound via East Coast). 


American Express Company 








lounging at some little station. 
And off to the left you will thrill 
to the white-topped Sierras. But 
evening comes at the end of your 
long ride, and with it Granada. 
Hopping into a taxi, you are 
soon at the Alhambra Palace, 
where you have dinner. Later you 
are entertained by Granada’s wild 
children, the gypsies. They dance 
and sing for an hour or more; then 
beg you in shrill voices to buy casta- 
nets as souvenirs of the evening. 
But you are not to spend the 
night here, so you stroll to the 
Washington Irving Hotel near by, 
where rooms await you. The path 
leads through a wood with huge 
old trees forming an archway over- 
head. The moon is shining and its 
beams slip through gaps in the 
foliage. A fragrant woodsy smell 
greets the nostrils. You hear the 
splashing of water and, as you 
emerge from the trees, here is a 
fountain, its waters sparkling in 
the moonlight, and just beyond is 
the entrance to the hotel. 
Proceeding to your room, you 
discover a real Spanish balcony, 
and here you sit for some 
time, looking down the 
path over which you have 
just come, charmed by the 
sparkling fountain, so near 
as to be almost your private 
property. Youimagine how 
some dark-eyed Spanish 
maiden may have lingered 





here, attracted by the soft notes 
of a guitar beneath her balcony. 
But the morrow will be strenu- 
ous with its walks through the 
Alhambra and the Generalife. So 
you retire to sleep, or perchance to 
dream; to dream of Spain in the 
days of the grandees — proud Spain 
— beautiful Spain — a land of ro- 
mance. 
D. J. D. 


Ir you have a friend in Cairo or can 
afford to hire a private car, be sure 
to drive south over the desert to 
Fayum, a flourishing oasis town, 
which is soon going to be a centre 
for travelers. You can secure ac- 
commodations through an Amer- 
ican travel agency, and in the near 
future a hotel will be built there. 
There is no road over the desert. 
True, there is a track marked with 
low whitewashed stones giving the 
kilometres, but one sand storm 
obliterates these. As you go, you 
will pass bands of fellahs, native 
workmen, sweeping the sand with 
brooms or digging out the road 
markers. You see their low 
tents at a distance, with 
the sheik’s tent gayly 
painted with geometric fig- 
ures in blue and red in the 

centre. 
You are surprised to 
find how long the Pyra- 
mids loom up in the dis- 





tance. You are astonished thar 7 
the desert has not only huge 
mounds of sand blown up by the 
sirocco, but also hills, for, you 
travel for miles over the bed of an 
ancient lake and these mounds 
were once islands. 

The late afternoon is just the 
time for mirages. Around three or 
four o'clock your chauffeur points 
to the West, where a shining lake 
can be seen with many indented 
bays. The water ripples, the shad- 
ows of the fleecy clouds pass over it, 
you gaze with delight, look away, 
look back. It is gone. A camel 
train stalks by in a single file, each 
huge beast silhouetted against the 
horizon, each carrying a heavy 
load, two five-hundred-pound can- 
vas bags of dates and two huge 
wooden boxes, its driver plodding 
on in front. 

When about twenty miles from 
Fayum, you see the beginnings of a 
road which runs between the irriga- 
tion ditches and winds in and out 
of a half-dozen native villages with 
their straggling mud hovels. 

The day’s work is over, and a 
long procession files past you on 
either side, a patient, uncomplain- 
ing, industrious people, by hard 
labor and the precious boon of 
water snatching their living from 
the sands. 

One group succeeds another, all 
homeward bound, each a cameo of 
contrasts, intense black and white. 
In the West, the sun sinks in a 
reddish-golden haze. The palm 
trees are reflected in the clear 
waters of the canal. Electric lights 
begin to flicker like candles along 
the narrow lanes of the villages, 
where those men who have al- 
ready returned are beginning to 
throng the coffee cafés. Children 
play with stones, for marbles, in 
the dust. The women at the out- 
door braziers warm up their bread 
and onions. Some you encounter 
have lighted lamps perfectly bal- 
anced on their heads. 

On, on you go in the perfect 
velvety night. The stars pierce 
the canopy over- 
head. The encir- 
cling dark, like 
a soft mantle, en- 
folds you. A 
light breeze, 
which usually 
springs up at 
sundown, caresses your cheek. 

At the last turn of the canal you 
come out into the town square with 
its brilliantly lighted souks. A 
jackal barks in the distant hills on 
the desert’s rim. You suddenly 
shiver, for the air has grown pierc- 
ingly cold. You are glad you are 
not out on the trackless sands, but 
will soon lie down in peace and 


perfect security. 
B.C. G. 


~~ 
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; yisit Spain, where the sun is shining and life is smiling — the Country of Romance. Towering mountains, 
and villages with a charm all their awn, inhabited by picturesque peasants whose courtesy is proverbial. 
_. Cities impressive with churches, gracious with ruins and relics of days gone by. For the artist, pictures painted 
© by great craftsmen. 
©. Spain, though intensely conservative, even primitive in parts, offers comfort unexcelled by any country. The 
most modern conveniences are available, and there is a geniality of welcome which enhances the more solid 
attractions. Spain is essentially an inexpensive country. Even the most luxurious hotels are considerably 
cheaper than those of equal rank in many other lands, while hotels of the second class offer every comfort. 


For all information and literature apply to the Spanish National Board for Travel Offices at PARIS, 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine; 
NEW YORK, 695 Fifth Avenue; ROME, 9 Via Condotti; GIBRALTAR, 63-67 Main Street. At LONDON and other cities apply to 
Cook's and Wagons-Lits Travel services, The American Express, Dean & Dawson, or any other Travel Agency. 
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A busy day ahead. Household shopping. A club committee s |») oO M Y be A i R A T T At R E E ? sai ecece 


to consult. An appointment with the hairdresser. Invitations 


to issue.... With a handy telephone on your writing desk “COM E TO D j rN N E R T H U RS D AY?” 
e 


or in other much-used rooms, you can dispose of each 
task in turn, swiftly, easily, efficiently. And how little 


the cost of these telephones in proportion to the time ““MEET YOU AT THE THEATER?” ae 


and energy you save! 


Txosz people who are most successful at the business of living have learned to 
depend upon modern conveniences like the telephone. In their homes you'll find 
telephones at convenient locations in all the most-used rooms. On writing desk. 


By the bedside. In kitchen and garage. In guest room, game room and sun porch. 


Calls are answered anywhere, any time—or made whenever they come to mind. 
No tiring trips upstairs or down. Full privacy for family, guests and servants. 


Such telephone convenience costs little, returns real living comfort. 


No two homes have the same telephone requirements. Let the local telephone 


company help you plan the arrangements that will give greatest 
Less danger of burned biscuits or scorched steak when cook has 
a handy telephone in the pantry or kitchen! [} satisfaction in your home. No charge. Call the Business Office. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Tue next issue will appeal both to 
those who have the courage and the 
sagacity to plan to build now and to 
those who are intent upon lesser 
operations. For the former, there are 
many pictures for inspiration, with 
text for definite aid. There will be, 
for instance, a stone house designed by 
Verna Cook Salomonsky that will 
repay study both inside and out. 
There will also be additional illus- 
trations of the house in Charleston by 
Franklin Abbott which won first prize 
in the Eastern group in our recent 
Small-House Competition. 


Tuose who are hesitating on the very 
brink of building may be persuaded to 
take the plunge by an article which 
will describe most attractively a house 
built in 1930 for less than $9000. The 
owner not only tells in great detail 
just how she did it, but she also gen- 
erously supplies a table of costs. As 
the house is one built from our own 
Home Builders’ Service Bureau stock 
plans, it can be duplicated anywhere. 


Anorner article that will make you 
impatient for the day when the steam 
shovel can roll on to your cherished 
lot is one that describes a full-closeted 
house — a house in which a closet for 
every imaginable object is provided. 
To illustrate this article, our Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau has drawn up 
plans of a house in which all the 
closets listed as essential and desirable 
are included. And it is an eminently 
workable plan. 


Waueruer you are planning to build 
or merely to remodel, you will be 
keenly interested in the article on the 
modern bathroom. The bathroom has 
long since ceased to be the Cinderella 
of the house. But now it is not only 
beautiful, it is increasingly useful, 
having developed into a combination 
room that includes dressing-room or 
exercise-room. Such a room can be 
built from the beginning or it can be 
grafted on to the old. 


Tr you cannot build anew, you can 
always improve the house you have. 
Moreover, youcan have the satisfaction 
of knowing that doing this to-day not 
only will increase the value of your 
property out of all proportion to your 
investment, but it will also help to 
relieve unemployment. An article per- 
tinent and pithy will tell you what 
three hundred dollars will do for your 
house. And you will be surprised at 
the number of things that can be ac- 
complished for this small sum. 









Some month we are going actually to carry out a plan oft- 
en contemplated and publish three magazines at one time 
instead of one. We are going to do this for the sheer 
pleasure of proving to ourselves how easily it can be done. 
The first of these two extra editions would include the 
‘seconds’ — those photographs and articles that we must 
return simply because of lack of space, but which are often 
but slightly less desirable than those selected. These forty- 
eight additional pages would enable us to distribute rejec- 
tion slips a little less generously and to include many more 
of the contributions that we find it difficult to forego. 


Tas other extra edition we should entitle ‘House Beauti- 
ful through the Looking-Glass’ — the convex glass which 
shows the image strangely distorted. This would include 
those houses that started out seriously enough to follow a 
correct pattern, but which somehow failed to grow up into 
the models intended. Either they lacked proper discipline 
and were allowed through neglect to wander from the 
straight and narrow path of good architecture, or else they 
found themselves attached to the wrong owners and became 
in consequence sadly crippled in an attempt to adapt them- 
selves to alien conditions. One of the most amusing exam- 
ples of these misshapen houses that we remember seeing had 
a daintily appointed Louis Quinze bedroom belonging to an 
everyday matter-of-fact business man. When we saw the 
room, his waistcoat hung over a beautifully carved chair 
back, showing plainly enough that his idea of the value of 
the piece was not that of the decorator. 


I, is a sore temptation to publish these houses that point 
so plainly to the Thou Shalt Nots of architecture, because 
they might save other houses from a similar fate. The 
photographs that we have had sent to us of Colonial 
mantels that purport to be copies of old ones, but whose 
mouldings were so misconceived that they are parodies of 
their supposed prototypes; of rough-hewn stone chimneys 
associating with sophisticated wooden dwellings; of rooms 
in a steel-frame apartment house sheathed in Early Ameri- 
can pine; of porches that are neither bird, beast, nor fish, 
are numerous enough to fill several books. But will their 
lessons be learned? It is because we doubt this that the 
‘House Beautiful through the Looking-Glass’ will never be 
published. Instead, we shall continue as heretofore to 
publish but one magazine, which will continue to gather to 
its pages the best examples we can find of what to do and 
how to do it. 
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Lincoln has always aimed to make available to the public a motor car as nearly perfect 


as it is possible to produce....In this age of mechanical progress, a natural evolution 
of this policy is the Lincoln V-12 cylinder... . Its background is the traditional 
Lincoln background ... expert engineering, painstaking testing, unhurried manufacture, 


world-famous precision methods, and in every activity, the support of the entire Ford 


organization. Prices of the Lincoln 12 cylinder motor car range from $4300 at Detroit 


Engine of 12 cylinders cast in two blocks of six and set 
at a V angle of 65 degrees to give out-of-step firing and 
insure smooth operation. Three-point suspension mounted 
on rubber. Brake horse-power, 150. Bore and stroke— 
3% x 4%. Dual down-draft carburetor with special in- 
take silencer and air cleaner. Ignition distributor mounted 
at rear end of engine. Exhaust pipe carried forward of and 


14 


below engine to keep heat from front compartment. 
Silent camshaft drive chain with automatic adjustment, 
requiring no attention. Soft-acting double-disc clutch. 
Free-wheeling unit controlled from dash operative in all 
forward speeds. Transmission equipped with a special 
synchronizing unit to facilitate gear shifting. Helical 
second-speed gears insure quiet operation. Wheelbase, 


145 inches. Tread, 60 inches. Brakes equipped with 
vacuum booster to augment foot pedal pressure. Ther- 
mostatically controlled radiator shutters and hood ven- 
tilators. Springs semi-elliptic—rear, 62 inches; front, 42. 
Welded steel-spoke, one-piece demountable wheels, 
diameter, 18 inches, with 74-inch tires. Steering, worm 
and roller. Twenty-three custom and standard bodies. 
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Because we believe that readers of House Beau- 
tiful, in addition to an interest in good taste as it 
relates to the home, have also a lively inquisitiveness 
about new trends and styles, we have initiated this 
department where we shall broadcast reliable style 
news in concise form. Many of these ideas will be 
developed further in the text pages of the magazine; 
some are of temporary importance only, but all will 
appeal to those who take pleasure in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


Szvenar times recently we have spoken on 
this page of the prevalence of the primitive 
note in furnishings. Although this trend 
dates from the Colonial Exhibition in Paris 
held this spring, interest in our own Ameri- 
can Indian arts and in the recently uncovered 
civilizations in Mexico and Central America 
has augmented it, until now we are told it 
will have a marked influence upon the Cen- 
tury of Progress International Exposition to 
be held in Chicago in 1933. This is not to 
assume that primitive objects and motives 
are being copied outright. Being sophisti- 
cated people living in a sophisticated age, 
we adapt and modify what we take from 
other sources to suit our own needs and 
tastes, but the clear, intense hues associated 
with tropical suns, and the naive designs of 
childlike people, can be found in increasing 
numbers in our textiles and other furnishings. 


Win this primitive trend there is also to be 
found the influence of a more formal and more 
elegant society. Colors and furniture that 
carry one back to the brilliant days of the 
French Empire are much to the fore. Ver- 
milion, Chinese yellow, and a deep vivid blue 
used with white and gold, all recall Napoleon 
and his victorious soldiers returning to Paris 
laden with the spoils of their African cam- 
paign. These colors, now so noticeable in 
furniture, textiles, and accessories, are the 
colors of the striped curtains and awnings of 
the Arab’s tent from time immemorial. Some 
of the most inviting armchairs seen to-day, 
copies of ones used by the gay and easy- 
living Georgian gentry across the Channel, 
are covered with pile velvet in vermilion. 
Many of the more formal French, Chippen- 
dale, and Adam chairs and sofas are in yellow 


damask, while the popular French Directoire 
chairs are in the vivid blue satin. The com- 
bination of the three colors in stripes or 
design enhances the prim charm of the Em- 
pire Biedermeier or Early Victorian pieces 
which are now basking once more in the 
limelight of fashion. 


Wane damask for our formal dinner 
table, always favored by the more conserva- 
tive of us, has been given a new impetus by 
the present popularity of white for the ac- 
cessories of the room. Damask tablecloths 
three and a half yards long, and dinner nap- 
kins twenty-four inches square, should be 
included in every bride’s linen chest, for enter- 
taining in one’s own home is again fashion- 
able. Although there were several novelty 
weaves introduced last year, such as tweed 
effects and interesting combinations of silk 
and synthetic fibres with linen or cotton, this 
year the traditional satin weaves hold first 
place. The newest designs suggest tiny 
sprigged muslin and dimity patterns of eight- 
eenth-century England. The borders have 
either enlarging sprays or are plain. With 
these damasks there should also be breakfast 
and luncheon cloths in the new rough weaves 
or woven stripes, and, smartest of all for 
informal use, the cloths with dark-colored 
centre and white border. 


Tanz are some delightful fringes and trim- 
mings for upholstery and curtains that have 
just come over from Europe. These are in 
rich strong colors and come in intricate woven 
and knotted patterns that would arousé envy 
in the heart of any old salt. A judicious use of 
these trimmings on chairs, sofas, or curtains 
will give just the right amount of early nine- 
teenth-century atmosphere to a room. 


A mor but amusing echo of North African 
influence is seen in the transformation of 
hand-beaten copper bowls and urns of humble 
origin — erstwhile kitchen utensils, in fact — 
into lamps. These are electrically equipped 
and may now shine in reflected splendor on 
desk or library table. The shades are parch- 
ment, either in a deep rich tone or bordered 
with bright colors. More elaborate ones have 
scenes of oxcarts, jungle foliage, and river 
junks in browns and blacks, which should 
prove decidedly popular with the man of 
the house. 


W arre is used nowhere more effectively as 
an accent in the color scheme than in the 
lamp. Decidedly worth investing in by the 
woman who is afraid of large masses of white 
are lamps of alabaster with handles or with 
carved and raised design. Simple shades of 
parchment in soft ivory, bound or studded 
with gold, are happy choices for these lamps. 
Other changes that are rung on the white 
lamp are wooden or china bases with design 
outlined or accented in gold, and shades of 
all white or white and gold. 
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AMPLE AND HOSPITABLE 


It is difficult to find a more satisfying introduction to a house than the wide central hallway and 
stair with beautifully turned balusters, so common to our Colonial and Georgian houses. An 
excellent example of this type is this one in the house of Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Hall in Hanover, 
New Hampshire. It has warm gray woodwork repeating the ground of the paper, old pine boards 
and pine treads painted a very dark red, and a few pieces of fine old furniture of appropriate 
style. Adden, Parker, Clinch and Crimp, Architects 
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PAPER ARCHITECTURE 


Wallpaper that simulates Paneling and Architectural Features finds a New Popularity 


BY WINIFRED A. BREAM 


A MISSIONARY, returning to his native France in 1620, 
brought back from China some paper painted in patterns 
and in colors. These he gave to an artisan of Rouen, who 
printed marbleized papers for the interiors of books and 
boxes. The workman, intrigued by this gay paper, nailed 
it on his plaster wall—and behold! a new industry was 
born. 

Inspired by the demands of his humbler patrons, who 
could not afford the velvets and silks then in vogue for wall 
covering, he printed small quantities of this paper for 
them. As the popularity of these papers grew, others 
competed with him and sold them throughout the country- 
side. The shops in the larger towns and cities soon carried 
supplies to meet the requirements of their customers, and 
wallpaper became a component part of decoration. 

Its bold mimicry of rich velvets and silks gave an amus- 
ing and whimsical character to a room, which caught the 
fancy of the rich. Its illusion of a far costlier fabric ap- 
peased the vanity of the poor. 

The discovery of Herculaneum in the eighteenth century 
again made classic art the fashion. Books showing pictures 
of houses of this period appealed to the general public, and 
soon wallpapers, printed to simulate classic mouldings, 
borders, and columns of marble and stucco, were offered 


to all who desired to keep abreast of the times. Marble 
statues and groups were faithfully copied in paper, and 
these, in combination with mouldings and columns, repro- 
duced Rome’s imperial walls for the citizen of provincial 
France and England. This type of structural paper never 
lost its prestige. Great artists and designers used their 
skill to develop its possibilities to the utmost. 

Chippendale not only used it, but included it in his 
Director. He favored the papers with balustrades, treillages, 
and stairways. Sheraton preferred the purely classic type. 
He deftly combined various mouldings and columns and 
so achieved an elaborate and formal background for his 
furniture. Adam mounted columns combined with borders 
and placques of lighter tone on dark, or of black and white 
on gray walls. The resultant effect was an impression of 
almost prohibitive costly marble and stucco construction 
for a nominal sum. 

The more perfect of the French structural wallpapers are 
directly traceable to the skill of Prud’hon and David. 
Humbler artists and even artistic members of country 
families copied these papers by painting directly on the 
plaster walls. Many a quaintly amusing and charming 
room was the result. 

To-day, with the classic in decoration again in vogue, 
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This small study has all the appearance 
of a paneled room. This effect, however, 
is obtained by the use of paper which 
skillfully simulates cornice, mouldings, 
and baseboard. Nancy McClelland, 


Decorator 


Photographs by Dana Merrill 


In this gallery between drawing-room 
and dining-room the walls are covered 
with a marbleized paper in lapis lazuli 
blue. On this are used paper columns 
also marbleized in cream color, and 
plaques, all giving an effect of formality 
in a small area. The ceiling is of gold 
paper. Nancy McClelland, Decorator 
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GIVING A CLASSIC BACKGROUND 


For this Biedermeier grouping of furniture upholstered in 
brown and yellow striped rep a formal setting is created, again 
by wallpaper, whose gray columns are so spaced as to make 
the two panels of shelves lined with sage-green marbleized 
paper seem an integral part of the architectural background 


of the room. Bruce Buttfield, Decorator 
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This entrance hall has a paper with a green and white treillage design 
which embodies the spirit of provincial France. Nancy McClelland, Decorator 


these papers have a definite rdle to play. Used skillfully, 
they may give an architectural setting to a nondescript 
room. Those with columns and mouldings, for instance, 
give an impression of height, space, and formality to small 
halls and corridors. Columns, either of a heavy type used 
singly or of more delicate proportions used in groups, 
may be combined with multiple mouldings to frame niches 
or decorative panels, thus becoming an integral part of a 
wall. Balustrades may be used as a baseboard for scenic 


papers to give an illusion of garden terrace or vista to either 
breakfast- or dining-room. Indeed no more effective 
semblance of Old World stateliness, which is not too over- 
whelming for this modern age, can be obtained than by 
the adroit use of these structural papers. 

The originals are avidly sought by collectors and com- 
mand high prices. Reproductions are now being manu- 
factured from the old blocks to meet an ever-growing 
demand. 
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MAINTAINING COLONIAL TRADITIONS 


The Residence of Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Hall, in Hanover, New Hampshire 


ADDEN, PARKER, CLINCH, AND CRIMP, ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Hanson and Walsh 
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The exterior of the house is designed in the style of the late Colonial period, which is characteristic-of — 
much of the early architecture of Hanover and its vicinity. The main portion of the house is of brick 
painted white, with the wings and garage of clapboards, shingles, and plain siding, giving a variety of 
texture. The roof is of black slate. The finish grading and planting were carried along with the con- 
struction of the house, so that the house and landscaping were completed at approximately the same time 
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The living-room has a double colonnetted mantel and paneled fireplace side. The woodwork, of delicate detail, is 
light with a slightly olive-green tint. The walls are papered with a reproduction of an old paper in light mulberry. 
This color is recalled in the hangings and in various other bits of decoration in the room. The dining-room has wood- 


work painted green and glazed and hand-blocked wallpaper, with the design in black and green on a gray back- 
ground. The floor is of old wide pine boards painted a very dark green 
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The study is in natural pine with one wall paneled and a dado on the other three. The ceiling is finished like old 
blaster and treated to look as if it had keen whitewashed. The floor is of old white-pine boards painted an eggplant 
color. The wallpaper, which has a tan background with a narrow yellow and deep reddish-brown stripe, is a copy 
of an old Colonial one and has been antiqued with a light varnish glaze. The hangings are of chintz of small design 
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The owner’s bedroom has cream woodwork and light blue and cream wallpaper. The floor is of old wide pine boards 
painted a blue-gray spattered with blue, white, and black. The tiles around the mantel are old Dutch, mulberry 
colored. The window curtains are ruffled net with fowered-chintz overdraperies 
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| come at the end of a storm, and a pot of gold 
lies at each rainbow’s end, a bit of luck any collector 
deserves after a desolate winter of rain in Paris. I have 
been brought up on the superstition, but this is the first 
time it has come true for me. I suppose, on my prowls 
about the Left Bank, I have passed 
and repassed that little shop on the 
corner of Saints-Péres and Grenelle 
a hundred times, and for some 
strange reason left it unentered. But 
now that I know it, it shall be 
one of my favorite haunts, for M. 
Bonnemaison specializes in profiles; 
searches for them all through the 
provinces, and has them sent on to 
him by alert middlemen. 

We were hunting a _ poudreuse, 
L—— and I, but once inside the 
shop she looked alone, for I turned 
to a window full of profiles, more 
good examples than I have ever 
seen at any time anywhere, and 
astonishing for Paris, a city where 
silhouettes were always a rarity. 
Chiefly they were the églomisé type, 
France’s especial profile expression, 
but also there were heads engraved by the physionotrace, 
black paper heads surmounting engraved costumes, sil- 
houettes painted on clear glass, and, choicest of all, an 
etched-in-gold profile. For all my pains I have seen but 
seven of this type, including a priceless Saint-Mémin which 
has just turned up in Washington, and I have never had a 
chance to buy one in America, for they are either safe in 
museums or safer in the possession of collectors as rapacious 
as myself. 

I dreaded the price, but I knew that I must have it, no 
matter what economic folly it represented. It was only 
fourteen dollars, words that deserve to be recorded in gold 
to match the gilded bust of this forgotten soldier. He is 
dead and gone years ago, and this may be the only portrait 
of him that remains. The artist, however, survives in the 
signature, for his name is written in the golden border 
below — ‘Dutertre Fr [Fecit] 1819." Now, although | 
hesitate to make so sweeping a statement without the 
confirmation of Mrs. Nevill Jackson's History of Silhouettes, 
I feel that I may have discovered a new profilist; certainly 
it is my introduction to Dutertre’s work. But let me 
describe it. The heavy gold frame, eight by six inches, 
and quite of the period, encloses an oblong of gilded glass: 
first a half-inch border, then the black background of the 
bust itself. This is smaller than either Doolittle’s or Polk's 
heads, although very slightly so, and the work is infinitely 
more delicate. The meticulous lines, ‘shadowed,’ as old 
Dunlop would say, ‘by crosshatching,’ reveal a bold and 
benevolent countenance; show his hair tied in a queue, a 


THE POT OF GOLD by ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 





A very rare bonbonniére with an effec- 
tive twill and galoon embroidered 
wreath enclosing a profile bust en 
camaieu 





hint of side whisker, his high stock, his epaulets, and the 
gold laurel leaves, befitting a military man, embroidered 
on collar and lapel. But then Dutertre, whom Bénézit 
rates as an interesting artist, was a painter and engraver 
of some note in his day; researches in the Bibliothéque 
Sainte-Geneviéve — a tangled laby- 
rinth of red tape until you learn 
how to cut it — gave me a brief 
knowledge of this man and all his 
works. He was born in Paris in 
1753, and died here, very old, in 
1842. A pupil of Vien and of Collet, 
he became a professor in the Free 
School of Design, and later was 
made a member of the Institute of 
Egypt and a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. 

His larger work is represented by 
pictures at Lille and Versailles, but 
his chief expression seems to have 
been military portraits; he painted 
generals and admirals by the score: 
Belliard, Esteve, D'Estaing, Kléber, 
Morand, and Reynier are but a few 
of them. This profile taking was, I 
suppose, just on the side, though 
done, no doubt, for profit as well as to gratify a decided 
fashion of the times. I feel almost sure that this engraved- 
on-gold work must have originated in France, but what I 
wish I knew was when and how it reached America. Did 
Thomas Jefferson bring the style back with him? We know 
that Bentley’s Diary mentions an ‘elegant engraving of 
Jefferson — on glass in gold’ as one of the Meetinghouse 
decorations at the Fourth of July celebration in 1804. 
Or was Saint-Mémin responsible? Or did such silhouette 
expression, quite as De Paquin and Chanel models to-day, 
take a natural path across the ocean as the latest thing 
from Paris? 

My gilded bust came from Tours, and so did three other 
profiles by Dutertre — these, however, in quite another 
manner, for the heads are cut from black paper, the cos- 
tume lightly engraved. The signature is placed just under 
the bust line, and this time I knew who the subject was, 
for the name, Leyer, is printed in large letters below. The 
repoussé bronze frame, backed with crimson damask, is a 
very good piece of Empire workmanship, and the real 
reason, I think, why I bought this in preference to the 
others, which are framed in the more frequently found 
pear wood with inner ovals of patterned brass. (I had, 
you see, already gratified that taste when I got my Bou- 
chardy for three dollars. A great bargain, since, in my 
experience, this successor to Chrétien is rather harder to 
find than either the inventor of the physionotrace or his 
partner, Queneday. ) 

There were other engraved profile busts, but either they 
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An engraved portrait head (left) taken by 
Bouchardy by means of the physionotrace 


A snuffbox (right) made of thuja wood, 
with cover adorned with two late eight- 


Photographs by P. Delbo 








were unsigned or duplicated names 
in my own collection, and, after all, 
it was the églomisé type that most 
attracted me. (I have ambitions to 
fill a vitrine; the only way to keep 
them in America, I may add, as 
furnace heat has a way of blurring 
the background, and giving them a 
withered look — flétrie, Monsieur 
calls it.) Eglomisé — so often peo- 
ple write to ask me the explanation 
of a word that has not yet forced its 
way into the dictionary; in this 
Etienne de Silhouette has been more 
fortunate than Glomy. Odd, is n’t it, that a man who was 
neither painter nor engraver should have given his name 
so definitely to a style? Glomy was a picture seller, a 
maker of artistic frames in eighteenth-century Paris, — by 
the way, to do him further discredit, he is supposed to 
have learned his skill from Mariette, the great connoisseur, 
— and his frames, always signed in a lower corner with a 
capital G, were first spoken of as glomysés, a term later 
changed to églomisé. 

There must have been at least fifteen of these pretty 
things in the window of the Pot of Gold shop, and while I 
cannot describe them as winking brightly at me, for Paris 
this year has forgotten what the sun looks like, they 
nevertheless presented a very agreeable appearance. Most 
of them were Empire; I fancy this style 
was especially prevalent then. But there 


eenth-century crayon profiles 


A profile portrait (below) by Dutertre, 
etched or engraved in gold 





boy. Framed in a red Jeather minia- 
ture case, this high-nosed gentleman 
with ribbons to his pigtail and 
ruffles to his shirt gains added inter- 
est because he is enclosed in a deli- 
cately traced black and gilt oblong. 

Still, all things being equal, I sup- 
pose most collectors — and I do not 
claim to be superior to this passion 
— would prefer signed examples 
whenever they could get them. I 
counted six different names and two 
sets of initials. Let me rehearse 
them for you: Dutertre, Cornut, 
St. Aubin, Baudry, Cary, Laroquette, E. D., and E. L. 
Dutertre I have already described; he was the only artist 
of sufficient merit to reach Bénézit’s Dictionary; the rest 
just glittered a little, and were gone. However, H. L. 
Cornut did very creditable work, to judge by the two pro- 
files that remain, and, to my mind, the figures 21 indicate 
a pair rather than a date. The frames, though simple, are 
rather unusual; curved at the corners, and with an inner 
beading, they are made of gilded plaster, worn a little thin 
now and showing through faintly red in places. Besides, 
there is a half-inch border of green, which sets off admir- 
ably the graceful black busts, unrelieved save for the lines 
that indicate the stocks. 

Even more like I an unframed head signed ‘Baudry, 1807.’ 
I have no real reason for thinking so, but 
I play with the idea that this églomisé 





was one with an eighteenth-century date, 
and, as such, valuable, although the 
workmanship was somewhat crude and 
uncertain in handling — hair feathery, a 
very awkward queue, and a not displeas- 
ing lace frill. It may be amateur work, 
and yet it is signed quite professionally 
— Dessiné et gravé par Laroquette, 1779. 
Another undated specimen pleased me 
more; M. Bonnemaison insists that it is 
German, since it is ‘un peu raide,’ and 
says that French work is always supple 
in comparison—a sweeping statement I 





portrait might have been done by Thérése 
Baudry, a minor painter of this time, — 
though chiefly of flowers and plants, — 
who, perhaps, amused herself with this 
simple art. The bust is charming, and 
shows real authority. All this, of course, 
is mere conjecture, but I am certain that 
B. St. Aubin, a most romantic name, was 
not the distinguished peintre paysagiste, 
or Augustin or Charles, — painters and 
engravers, both of them, — since they 
were too early. But he may have belonged 
to the same family, nevertheless. E. D. 





question when I remember my engaging —4y églomisé head which M. Bonne- and E. L. are all too obscure, and the only 


silver lady and my little four-year-old — maison pronounces German 


Cary I can find is a J. Cary who was a 
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London engraver of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. And beside the fact that the work is 
thoroughly French, this Cary’s first name 
began with A. 

But, whoever he was, the profile he 
etched out of gold is a sweet thing. M. 
Bonnemaison took it out of a drawer to 
let me examine more closely this inch- 
and-a-quarter head with its miniature 
queue, stock, and frill. The etching of the 
stock is particularly effective, and cuts 
deeper toward the nape of the neck than 








my own: a snuffbox and a bonbonnitre, 
one picked up on the rue Bonaparte, 
the other found in a decorator’s shop 
on the rue de Médicis, where we were 
hunting for boudoir chairs. They both 
are excellent examples of quite different 
genres, and I am a proud woman to add 
them to my collection. The snuffbox is 
very masculine, as all good snuffboxes 
should be; made of thuja wood, and lined 
with deep mottled tortoise shell, a ring of 
a lighter shell encloses two late eighteenth- 


in any other bust I have ever seen. Mine A profile head by B. St. Aubin, century profiles, done in crayon with such 
the profile can never be, for it already neither the well-known painter nor adroit skill that all the costume details are 


belongs to M. l’Abbé Quelconque. Mon- 
sieur tells me that, as silhouette patrons, 
his very best are priests and professors, that 
it is a marked taste of both callings. So, all unwittingly, 
Glenn Tilley Morse, by virtue of his vocation, and I, by 
right of marriage, are both pursuing a proper path. 

And there is another églomisé that I, alas, shall only be 
able to envy, the most adorable patch box I have ever 
seen. It is made of pomponne, a blending of copper, silver, 
and gold, and somehow combining the pleasant qualities 
of each metal. A small oval box, three by two and three- 
fourths inches in size, it has delicately paneled sides, and 
an etched rose and laurel decoration. Most appropriate, 
for they symbolize Love and War, and in a tiny gilded 
inner oval is set the silhouette of a soldier in a three- 
cornered hat. Charmingly sentimental, it was probably 
designed as a gage d'amour, and given to his sweetheart 
before he was ordered to the front. 

Some day I shall see it again, for I 
know who has bought it and where it 
is going — out to Chicago to live in the 
midst of beauty. In the meantime I 
content myself with two treasures of 
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the engraver, but possibly of the same 





A fine head (above) by Dutertre, 
rather earlier than the etched-on- 


gold example, to judge by the 


revealed as if they had been engraved, and 
even the medium itself is glorified. And 
the bonbonniére is just as gracefully fem- 
inine as the tabatitre is robust. The box itself is pewter, 
lined with green silk, the outside painted a dull red, and 
patterned all over with little gilt stars. It is the cover, 
however, that states its beauty and makes its value. Em- 
broidered on white satin is a wreath of tinsel flowers 
and vines, points of crimson and flashes of sea-green, 
tied by a gold bowknot, and this encloses a profile bust 
‘peint en camaieu sur ivoire, genre fort 4 la mode 4 
cette époque.’ I quote the words of Saint-Mémin’s biog- 
rapher, Guignard, as he describes an amusement of our 
émigré profilist’s leisure when he was stationed on the 
Rhine with the Royalist Army. I have a head of Schiller 
done in this manner, undoubtedly German, and another 
rather later and quite Byronic profile, which I think 
is English. Certainly it was a very delicate fashion 
over a hundred years ago, and it is fort 
a la mode to-day, for wise collectors are 
hurrying to buy every example of this 
rare and charming work that they can 
find. 
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An églomisé head (left) signed with 
the initials ‘E. D.’ The swathing 
stock and gilt buttons are very well 
indicated 


An interesting profile (right) by 
H. L. Cornut, whose work is both firm 
and fine. The unusual frame has a 
border of deep green 
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MAKING MUCH OUT 


OF LITTLE 


A Remodeled Cottage on the Estate of 
Mrs. M. Graeme Haughton, in Beverly 


Farms, Massachusetts 


COURTRIGHT HOUSE, DECORATORS 
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A most ordinary little bungalow has 
been transformed by Mr. George C. 
Greener of Courtright House into this 
home of unusual charm and individu- 
ality, in which color plays a major part. 
The walls of the remodeled living-room 
have been painted a Viennese green and 
the hangings are a soft yellow. On the 
floor are several hooked rugs in geomet- 
ric design 


The very effective copper fireplace fac- 
ing was made from conductor pipes, and 
over it hangs a gold-backed mirror 
which reflects a mellow light. The fire- 
place, modern furniture, and interesting 
light fixtures used throughout the house 
were designed and executed by boys of 
the North Bennett Street Industrial 
School 
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In the comfortable living-room, modern 
furniture is successfully combined with 
Spanish antiques. The couch is painted 
a blue-green and the striped covering 
has shades of henna and gray 


A striking wallpaper in black and whiie 
gives character and distinction to the 
small dining-room. The rug is a plain 
oyster white and the curtains, of white 
fabrikoid with red ball fringe, hang 
from red poles. The rush seats of the 
modern Spanish chairs are covered with 


red fabrikoid pads 
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In the master’s bedroom, as in all the other rooms, 
colors are skillfully blended. The paper here is a 
pale gray-green with diagonal stripes of a soft 
mauve-brown, and the bed coverings are gold 
striped with blue. An old Spanish bed head is 
ingeniously used to connect twin beds 


The bathroom was decorated by an Italian boy, the 
walls depicting the sea, the ceiling the sky, and the 


floor the earth. Parchment sails shade the original 


boat light fixtures 
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Consideration of the Humidity in our 


Houses is of new Importance 
BY ETHEL PEYSER 


Ture is practically no such thing as pure, fresh outdoor 
air. Air is always laden, more or less, with dust, dirt, 
gases, soot, germs, smoke, and other impurities, save for a 
few moments after a rain or snowstorm. Country air is not 
exempt from impurities. So the country home as well as 
the city residence should be equipped with mechanical air 
conditioning for a healthful home atmosphere, to guard 
the mucous membranes against disease, and the furniture 
and art treasures from early destruction or disintegration 
in dry, static air. 

Aviation, therefore, does not absorb all the air-minded- 
ness to-day. This new mental faculty is invading the home 
to excellent purpose, for it is engaged in perfecting the air- 
ways of the house, and in effecting economies and comfort. 

After about ten years of experimentation in the science of 
ventilation for the home (the youngest of all home-equip- 
ment problems) it has been proved that moving, moisture- 
laden air is essential; that the supply of new air from the 
outside takes care of itself and is less important, for in 
well-constructed homes new air seeps into the house fast 
enough to change the air completely every hour. But for 
health, comfort, and economy, air must be set in motion 
and moistened. So confirmed are these findings that the 
windowless house, in combination with artificial lighting 
and mechanical ventilation, is almost upon us. 

All ventilation (apologies to Cxsar) is divided into four 
parts: (1) temperature control; (2) air movement; (3) air 
moisture; (4) mechanisms to assure a stable and an auto- 
matic balance among these factors. 
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Chart used by courtesy of the Holland Institute of Thermology 


ARE YOU AIR-MINDED? 













In this article ventilation will mean moving, clean air. 
When we speak of moisture or humidity we shall mean 
relative humidity, or the percentage of saturation of air 
with water vapor in proportion to what it can absorb at a 
certain temperature, and we shall consider that for health 
and comfort a room at from 68° to 70° Fahrenheit should 
have a relative humidity of from 60 per cent to 40 per cent. 
With this practical and ideal balance of temperature and 
relative humidity maintained, it will not be necessary to 
raise the house temperature above 70° for comfort, with a 
relative humidity of 45 per cent, which will mean some 
saving in the fuel bill. 

Saturated air is said to be 100 per cent R.H. (relative 
humidity); half-sacurated 50 per cent R.H. The following 





An exhaust fan set in a panel in the kitchen window 
dispels cooking odors and also draws bad air from all 
over the house, thus keeping the air in circulation. 
Courtesy of the American Blower Corporation 


This chart is the result of elaborate experiments car- 
ried out by the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers to determine what combination 
of warmth and relative humidity is required for 
health and comfort. It shows, for instance, that with 
the temperature at 70 degrees there should be a rela- 
tive humidity of 45 per cent. The percentage of 
humidity increases rapidly as the temperature de- 
creases, so that at 65 degrees the humidity should be 
90 per cent 


table shows the volume of water contained in a cubic foot 
of air at various temperatures, and at both 50 per cent and 
100 per cent R.H. (completely saturated). 








Temperature 50° R.H. 100° R.H. 
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Here an adequate ventilation grille is inconspicue 
ously placed under a bookcase. Courtesy of Care 
rier-Lyle Corporation 


An efficient humidifier ventilator is housed behind 
these two small grilles (right). Courtesy of A. F. 
Hinrichsen, Inc. 


From this you see that air doubles its capacity to absorb 
moisture with every rise of from fifteen to twenty degrees 
in temperature. Air at 70° will absorb sixteen times as 
much moisture as at zero. So when outdoor temperature is 
at zero and the indoor at seventy, the indoor air will be 
sixteen times as dry as the outside air unless moisture is 
produced by mechanical or artificial means. When it is not 
so produced, the air will suck moisture from living people 
and inanimate objects. Even if the air is only 31° outdoors, 
there will be a marked difference in moisture between 
indoor and outdoor air. Therefore it has been computed, 























This ventilator, which is 
part of an effective sys- 
tem, takes on the guise of 
a simple wall mirror. 
Courtesy of the Wilco- 
lator Company 





because our heating plants make the air avid for moisture, 
that for comfort and health about one-half gallon of water 
should be evaporated for every 1000 cubic feet of space. An 
eight-room house, for example, of 25,000 cubic feet needs 
the evaporation of approximately twelve and a half gal- 
lons of water every twenty-four hours. This need did not 
obtain in our ancestors’ time because there were no central 
heating systems to increase the thirst of air. Neither does 
it obtain generally in Europe, where there are so few cen- 
tral heating plants. 

The simplest means of keeping the air in motion, 
the first tenet of a ventilating creed, is by the electric 
fan, which, with limitations, will draw out bad air and 
pull in good, if placed advantageously. It will in this way 
relieve an otherwise static atmosphere rife with odors 
and staleness and make for a large degree of comfort 











in summer when artificial humidification is unnecessary. 

Apart from its ventilation aspect the fan has many uses, 
but they do not concern us here. Besides the ordinary 
portable or desk fan, manufacturers have been making a 
very convenient exhaust fan for the kitchen. This fan is 
mounted on a suitable motor; then the entire unit is placed 
on a wood or glass panel or unobstructing bracket, set in 
the window or wall, or near the hood of the kitchen range. 
In this way cooking odors are dispelled and the air kept in 
motion. Not only does it activate the air in the kitchen, 
but it draws bad air from all over the house. 

These fans operate silently on the ordinary electric cir- 
cuit, and move many thousand cubic feet of air per hour. 
We think that the best place for the kitchen fan is under 
the hood of the range. However, for various and sundry 
purposes, they are often recessed in the kitchen wall and 
uncovered or protected by a glass door. They are easily 
operated by a cord and, being portable, units can be con- 
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veniently installed without trouble from fire underwriters 
or insurance demands. 

One of the latest methods is to place these fans in the 
exterior wall of the house which gives on an interior hall- 
way. Another use is to put the fan in an attic, construction 
conditions permitting, to draw off all odors and keep the 
air in the house active. Sometimes, too, it is necessary to 
have a fan in the kitchen and in the attic as well. 








A radiator humidifier in a closed console in the 
hall will send out moistened air to the whole house. 
Courtesy of Doherty-Brehm Company 


A small urn humidifier heated by electricity ade- 
quately moistens the air of one room (right). 
Courtesy of the American Radiator Company 


Adequate ventilation is effected by centra: plant. placed 
in the cellar, which by means of fans and blowers d.aw in 
good air and draw out bad through ducts and grilles to one 
or more parts of the house. 

Although many ventilating systems are too elaborate 
and too expensive for the home, there are, contrary to 
general opinion, some to be had at a very reasonable cost. 
One inexpensive and excellent little plant consists of a 
metal cabinet installed in a convenient place in a basement 
or cellar. Into this the dry dust-laden air of the home is 
lured by a powerful rotary blower. Within the cabinet are 
a pair of sprays. These are continuously forced against a 
heating unit in a cabinet. The air is then passed through a 
spun-glass curtain where it is cleansed of all impurities. 
It is then returned to metal ducts and grilles placed on the 
first floor of the house, moving, moistened, and ready for 
comfort. This process is automatically controlled and 
thus not dependent upon anyone’s memory. The evapora- 
tion effected by the humidifier is in direct proportion to the 
amount of heat supplied to the heating unit in the humid- 
ifying cabinet. When the weather is cold outside, the air 
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is dry and a greater amount of moisture is needed indoors 
owing to the operation of the heating plant. The heating 
system supplies the heat automatically and controls the 
humidifying action. In such a system from 30,000 to 60,- 
000 cubic feet of air is circulated and about 93 per cent of 
the dust, smoke, and odors is removed. 

Another of the very best home-ventilating systems is 
also a central plant placed in the basement or cellar. (This 
has been probably longest on the market and in larger 
units was used for industrial concerns before its advent 
into the home.) It consists of a compact, self-contained, 
gas-fired unit, efficient, economical, and quiet. Like any 
other heating plant, it is connected by ducts to the rooms 
to which it sends warm, clean, moist air by means of filters, 
blowers, and vaporizers. It also draws back the air from 
the house as it cools, reconditions, and recirculates it, and 
this merry-go-round goes on as long as the process is 
needed. 

Specifically, the moisture is created by heating a cylinder 
containing water by a well-controlled gas burner. As the 
water heats and rises through a pipe to the vaporizer, the 
moisture is given off to the air and humidity is supplied. A 
control instrument upstairs regulates the temperature of 











the water by controlling the gas burner as more or less 
humidity is needed. As the water is evaporated more is 
furnished automatically from the house main by means of 
a float valve. Grilles in the rooms and hallways admit the 
purified, humidified, and moving air. The wall instrument 
governs both temperature and humidity automatically. 
By manipulating the indicator you can raise or lower as 
you will the temperature and relative humidity. 

The craving for moistened air is proved by the fact that 
many of us are still filling pans with water and placing 
them on our radiators or stoves! Of course this is a mere 
makeshift, for the water soon dries up, and even if these 
pans were constantly filled, insufficient moisture would 
be released. (Continued on page 70) 
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Modern wallpaper with an all-over 
design in buff and copper is used on the 
walls of this study. The floor is covered 
with a seamless chenille carpet of 
bottle green, the sofa is upholstered in 
soft green antique satin, and the large 
easy-chair in a deep tobacco corduroy 








The New York Apartment of 


Chandler Cudlipp 


JAMES H. BLAUVELT 


DECORATOR 


SETH TALCOTT 


ARCHITECT 


REFLECTING THE ECLECTICISM OF THE PRESENT 














The color scheme of the dining-room combines 
light gray and gold in the wallpaper with claret- 
colored curtains and carpet. The ceiling is light 
gray and the baseboard and mouldings are done in 
gold leaf 


The walls and ceiling of the living-room are 
painted a light rust color and the floor is carpeted 
in soft green. On either side of the fireplace faced 
with black marble stand white alabaster lamps, 
which furnish the chief accents in this colorful 
room 
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So closely has Furniture reflected the Char- 
acteristics of an Age that a Chair of any 


Period suggests the type of Person who sat in it 


BY KATHARINE MORRISON-KAHLE 


Booxs of decorative furniture make many seductive 
comments upon the intimacy of the relationship of modes 
and manners and their contemporary furniture, but the 
information taken as a whole is brief and perfunctory, and 
a search discloses few definite facts. However, it seems 
certain that modifications in furniture forms were often 
made as a concession either to feminine or to masculine 
fashions — for the stronger sex was not always so modest 
and unobtrusive in its dress as it is in the present century! 
Furniture has always served as a setting for human beings, 
and so closely does it follow the characteristics of the 
persons who move against the background thus created 
that a chair of any period immediately suggests a picture 
of the type of person who sat in it. 

Place side by side a Medici armchair, stately, solemn, 
and uncomfortable, with its unadorned structure and high 
back, made to enthrone pomp and glory, and a Louis XV 
bergere, restful, low, and graceful, and covered with gayly 
flowered brocade; do they not convey to you two por- 
traits? One was made for Catherine de’ Medici, a queen; 
the other for Comtesse du Barry, a courtesan. But let us 
continue to study our picture and we shall see not only 
that the chair was made to suit the spirit of the occupant, 
but that her personal appearance has been taken into con- 
sideration as well. What other chair could so handsomely 
frame the stately figure of Catherine as the high-backed 
severity of the Italian armchair? And what other seat 
could so intriguingly hold the beribboned powdered wig 
and costume of lacy frills of Madame du Barry as the gilt 
armchair of the French rococo period? 

And so furniture complements its occupants.’ Elaborated 
notes in chairs are introduced when clothes without pat- 
tern are in fashion, and when figured brocades are worn by 
men and women the furniture decoration and covering 
become simple to afford a contrast; yet a note of harmony 
remains, since the furniture and styles of past periods are 
the results of one growth. 

In a general way the silhouettes of furniture and those 
of the attired human form seem in past ages to have been 
in close harmony. For example, when the furniture was 
dominated by the vertical line, so was the line of the 
human silhouette. Thus in Gothic days, when we had 








THE INFLUENCE OF FASHIONS ON FURNITURE 
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The vertical lines of Gothic chairs 
are echoed in the straight deep 
folds and trimming of contem- 
porary costumes, as illustrated in 
the Dutch portrait above. Cour- 
tesy of the National Gallery and 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 





tall cathedral spires, the hennins and shoes followed suit, 
the dresses were short-waisted and long, slender-skirted, 
and the chairs had tall backs resembling choir stalls. 

A few centuries later the horizontal line dominated the 
construction of the Renaissance, and the buildings were 
banded by horizontals, the furniture structure emphasized 
the horizontal, and costume was marked by heavy knee- 
length coats for men, round-length skirts and square- 
necked dresses and low headdress for women. 

In the seventeenth century the vertical line is again em- 
phasized. Chair backs become higher and dress hoops are 
abandoned, and more grace and delicacy are evident in 
both costume and house decoration. 

With the rococo, the curve becomes the dominant line and 
exaggerated hoops and panniers repeat the curves which are 
found everywhere. The chairs are curvilinear in construction 
and wide, low, and squat in comparison to their height. 
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Side chairs of the type shown 
in the painting of Marie de 
Medicis served as a foil to the 
elaborate brocaded costumes 
of the period. Courtesy of 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The neoclassic period revives the pointed bodice of the 
Renaissance, but in spite of the exaggerated panniers, a 
delicacy marks the straight line which accents the decora- 
tion if not the silhouette of the costume. Furniture, too, 
is bounded by straight lines, although its height does not 
far excel its breadth. The Greek influence later in the 
eighteenth century reduces costume to the natural Greek 
models, and the lines of the furniture also make an at- 
tempt to follow the human form. Again in the early 
nineteenth century the Romantic period attempts the use 
of the curved line, and furniture follows similar ellipses. 
An interesting comparison is offered by the bonnets of the 
day, which curve backward from the face, and the curve 
of the old rosewood or mahogany upholstered chair of 
the period. There is a certain beauty resulting from 
repetition of like elements. 








The above brief outline will suffice to prove the af- 
finity between the fashions in dress and furniture, yet to 
say in each instance that one definitely affected the other 
is to make a rather broad statement. I should prefer to 
say that both, being influenced by the same dominant spirit 
of the time, were bound to show similar tendencies. And 
yet, although we do not wish to give fleeting fashions 
of dress an undue credit for the changes in furniture forms, 
there are certain articles of furniture whose modifications 
of form and structure can be traced to the fashions then 
prevailing. Indeed some articles of furniture were actually 
created by the demands of fashion. It is certain that the 
conversation chair of early Georgian days was invented 
so that the dandy might sit astride it, and thus not harm 
his costly embroidered coat tails of velvet and Indian silk. 

It is also certain that the enormous size of the armoires 
and other furniture for clothes storage during the days of 
the early Renaissance was influenced by the demand for 
shelter for the enormous ruff, the heavy hip armor, and 
the steel-braced bodice which forced back the shoulders 
of women of that age. But these are rare instances, and 
it seems much more interesting to trace the subtle altera- 
tions that occur when fashion forces a change in the height 
of a chair back, the breadth of a seat, or the position of an 
arm. The existence of the farthingale chair is due to just 
such a change. The farthingale had obscured the female 
form for many years when in about 1612 it was found that a 
chair without arms would enable the wearers of these enor- 
mous hooped petticoats to sit with comfort and decorum. 

Regency and Louis XV furniture also had to make con- 
cessions to the hooped skirt. We find that the consoles of 
the arms no longer continue to the legs, but are set back a 


Costumes such as this neces- 
sitated chairs with open 
arms or no arms at all, 
like this Italian chair of 
the fifteenth century. 
Courtesy of Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


The bulbous legs of this oak 
draw table (left) were repeat- 
ed in the trunk hosen worn by 
the men of this period. Cour- 
tesy of Metropolitan Museum 
of Art j 
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little, and chairs are constructed with receding arms. 
Says Barbier in his Journal, ‘The panniers worn are so full 
that the action of sitting down pushes out the whalebones 
and causes such an astonishing distension of the skirt that 
it has been necessary to make special chairs.’ 

Now the women were not the only transgressors, for 
in the time of Elizabeth in England so great was the size 
of the men’s trunks that it was necessary for special seats 
to be made to accommodate them in Parliament. The 
appearance of these trunk hosen of Tudor days has been 
preserved in the bulbous legs of the heavy oak tables, 
beds, and buffets of the period. One wonders if part of the 
padding of rags and sawdust which filled the trunks was 
not necessitated by the lack of upholstery upon the hard 
oak chairs. 

‘Styles in dress often affect the upholstery as well as the 
form of furniture; and when one finds elaborately carved 
furniture of the time of Charles II with its gaudy up- 
holstery, difficult to introduce into a modern home, if one 
remembers that clothes without pattern were in fashion 
in Charles’s time and that black and other plain-colored 
satins were in vogue, the elaborate decoration of the 
furniture seems a suitable setting. How elegant the curls 
and periwigs must have appeared against the tall carved 
chair backs, and how lovely the ribbons, sashes, and laces 
must have looked before the colorful background! The 
upholstery of the chairs was also beribboned and_be- 
fringed, and the same fringes were used on the costumes 
as on the furniture. The love seat made its appearance 
about this time. It was constructed to allow for the 
simpering of the snuffbox and the fan, and thus had an 
ample seat. 

In contrast to seventeenth-century furniture, the fur- 





Graceful curves and gay 
fabrics are found in both fur- 
niture and costumes of the 
Louis XV period, the chairs 
being adapted to the panniers 
of the ladies’ skirts. Courtesy 
of Musée de Louvre and 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Elaborateness of carving 
and tasseled upholstery 
characteristic of the furni- 
ture of Charles II con- 
trast with the simple satin 
costumes of the period. 
Courtesy of Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


niture and background of the age of Queen Anne were 
simplified, flowered dresses appear, and the panniers so 
increase in size that the chair backs and seats are seen to 
broaden in order to give room for the hooped brocaded 
dresses of the women and the voluminous coats of the 
men. Indeed in this age when furniture is so simple we 
find all the foibles of fashion at their height. The Spectator 
of 1711, speaking of the simplicity of the headdress and 
the hoops, says, ‘What they have lost in height they make 
up in breadth, and contrary to all rules of architecture, 
widen the foundations at the same time that they shorten 
the superstructure." When the gayety and lightness of 
the French court fashions were introduced we see Chippen- 
dale furniture take on the spirit of these times. In L’ Art 
du Mensuisier we read of ‘chairbacks rising from above the 
back legs to the height of from eighteen to nineteen 
inches, from the seat, to enable the sitter to rest his 
shoulders against them comfortably while leaving the 
head entirely free to avoid disarranging the hair, either 
of ladies or gentlemen.’ Indeed it is only natural that the 
furniture should respond to the frivolous and artificial 
life of the times. 

If the arms of chairs of Louis XV, Queen Anne, and 
Chippendale style were set back because of the demands of 
fashions in dress, one wonders why they were moved to 
the front on some of the chairs of Louis XVI and Hepple- 
white design, for surely the panniers of the late eighteenth 
century exaggerated those worn earlier in the century. 
However, throughout the eighteenth century most arm 
supports to chairs and sofas raked backward, for the hoop 
continued in favor, and even in 1750 the diary of Madame 
du Boccage mentions the scarcity (Continued on page 72) 
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THE HOUSE OF JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS II 
Winter Park, Florida 


JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS II, ARCHITECT 


This house with its low-lying roof lines settles down comfortably 
into the Florida landscape. It is planned to take advantage 
of a lake on the southwestern side, hence all the main rooms 
face in this direction. The house is planned for two adults 
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Photographs by Victor M. Camp 





The outside walls are of secondhand paving brick from the streets of Orlando, and 
are laid up without having been cleaned. The roof shingles are of heart cypress and 
are hewn by hand. They are weathered brown, as is all the outside woodwork 
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ITALIAN PEASANT POTTERY 


An Identification of the Designs of the Different Provinces 


BY ELIZABETH MacRAE BOYKIN 


No art of Italy, not eyen her painting or her music, 
comes nearer to the hearts of the Italians, expresses more 
truly their impulses, needs, and tastes, than her pottery. 
This springs both literally and figuratively from the soil 
of Italy, from the soul of the Italian people. It is a living, 
breathing art, representing all that Italy has been and is — 
the glory of Rome, the tragedy of the Dark Ages, the 
triumph of the Renaissance. Goth and Vandal, Saracen 
and Hun, Moor and Lombard, each left an imprint on the 
work of that most native of all Italian artists — the potter. 

And yet all the threads that have been woven into the 
tapestry of ceramic art have retained a certain local char- 
acter, a hereditary personality to be understood only 
in the light of the background that produced it. 

For fourteen centuries Italy had no national integrity; 
independent provinces, vassal states, cities ruled by ty- 
rants, were frequently fighting among themselves and 
constant targets of every predatory power from the out- 
side. Each town or province hated its neighbor over 
the mountains or across the river. It was natural that local 
dialects, local costumes, local dances, local music, local 
pottery, should develop along individual lines, yet with 
the unmistakable spirit of Italy pervading all. 

Every province, every city, almost every village, had its 
local potteries, producing useful vessels and dishes accord- 
ing to the demands of the people and their industries, 
the resources of soil and mineral deposits, the artistic 
influences from within and without. Each group of 
fabriques supplied the inhabitants of its district with par- 
ticular vessels of indigenous shape and specific capacity — 
the use of which was as natural to each section as its 
dialect, its costumes. Different, but strangely similar. We 
see the hand of the Pisan on a certain bowl, the hand of the 
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This Raphaelesque plate 
(left), though a modern 
piece, differs little from 
museum pieces of the Ren- 
aissance. Courtesy of Stern 


The birds and leaves in Woah . Via 
this original Renaissance 
plate, predicted in old er’. SN 
Roman ware, appear re- : 
peatedly in majolica of 
many sections of Italy. 
Courtesy of Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


Florentine on a graceful jug, but the hand of the Italian 
has touched them both. 

Though all these communities have maintained through 
varying vicissitudes some kind of local potteries, certain 
types have developed more distinctively and more inter- 
estingly than others. Only within the past few decades 
have any large pottery concerns been able to make much 
headway in production, and even yet there are hundreds 
of small fabriques where pottery is made by families who 
carry out a father-to-son tradition in their techniques 
and designs. 

In spite of the fact that Florence proper was not actually 
creator of much majolica pottery during the Renaissance, 
it was and is still the centre of a section from which come 
many of the most loved and characteristic patterns. Lead- 
ing spirits of the artistic revival in Florence inspired 
majolica designs that have persisted continuously in the 
work of Florence, Sesto, Montelupo, and neighboring 
towns, and her name has inevitably attached itself to them. 
The Della Robbia designs, for instance, though made at 
other places too, always seem to belong most truly to 
Florence. The great Florentine, Luca della Robbia, pro- 
duced the exquisite type of enameled terra-cotta reliefs 
from which have been taken themes for many simple, 
useful pieces of pottery. 

Their sunny yellows, their brilliant contrasts of black 
and blue, their lush fruits and flowering garlands, retain 
in reproduction much of their original style and charm. 
The old Della Robbia patterns, re-created year after year, 
are still preferred to innovations, still most faithfully ex- 
pressive of the melodic Italy that created them. 

The Raphaelesque motifs, likewise typical of Florence 
and the vicinity, are characterized by intricate scrolls, 
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Another proud motif of 
Italian potters is the pea- 
cock. Compare the treat- 
ment of the tail feathers in 
this modern plate with the 
panel decoration on the old 
Gubbio plate at the right. 
Courtesy of R. H. Macy 
& Company 
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This Renaissance jug of simple 
design has the Florentine lily as 
its central decorative motif. 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 
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graceful vines and tendrils, rhythmic grotesques, and usually by a 
central form of the Florentine lily. Although complex, it is one 
of the most individual designs in Italian pottery and very easy to 
identify wherever it is found. Authorities have variously credited 
these arabesques and grotesques to the Moors, to the gargoyles of 
the Goths, and other sources, but it is interesting to recall here 
that recent excavations have uncovered similar designs on the 
mosaic floors in the palaces of the Casars and on ancient Roman 
murals. We may infer from this that the designs, like the texture, 
of the pottery of Italy are far more truly Italian than was formerly 
conceded. Tradition holds that Raphael himself did not scorn to 
design for the potters, but this is not substantiated, though they 
undoubtedly borrowed freely from him, adapting his decoration 
harmoniously to their need. 

These charming Raphaelesque potteries, though we think of 
them as of Florence, were made also at a very early time at Urbino. 
And for the past few generations the family Minghetti at Bologna 
have followed faithfully the most graceful traditions of Raphael- 
esque design, taking some of their motif detail directly from the 
ceiling of the Loggia at the Vatican. Usually on a white or a 
cream ground, the designs are commonly interpreted in yellow and 
rose with touches of black and deeper umber. The shapes corte- 
spond to the intricate character of the decoration with fanciful 
turns and curves, arabesques and grotesques abounding. 

From the Umbrian hill towns of Perugia, Deruta, and Gubbio 
has come what has generally been considered to be the finest 
majolica that Italy produced. Contemporary reproductions of the 
fine things created during the Renaissance retain essentially the 
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A portrait plate in ruby lustre characteristic of Guo- 
bio, but in this case attributed to Deruta. It is said 
that Deruta potters sent their work to Gubbio for the 
lustre process. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 





An old Renaissance piece of pottery from Orvieto, in 
the usual green-blue on creamy-white, which has a 
familiar fish design and characteristic border still in 
use to-day. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 





A gracefully designed vase with the traditional old 
thumb-work decoration and the fish motif, a favorite 
in many parts of Italy. Courtesy of R. H. Macy & 
Company 
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spirit and character of their originals, though some of the 
copies have a more spontaneous peasant touch than did the 
ware at the pinnacle of its development, when it was made 
with exact precision of detail. 

Deruta and Gubbio, situated very near to each other, 
have always produced a pottery closely akin in shapes and 
decoration. Both use a certain blue with characteristic 
yellow coloring in conventional balanced motifs. In the 
heyday of the potter's art, the Deruta pieces were noted for 
a golden-yellow lustre, while Gubbio guarded jealously 
the secret of ruby lustres. Portrait plates were made at 
both places with profiles in the centre, usually of a beautiful 
lady, supplemented by a motto or adage and often a back- 
ground of their beloved mountain scenery, with a shoulder 
border of delicate scrolls and arabesques, familiar fan 
motifs, sectional panels, or grotesques. 

From Orvieto there has come an interesting type of 
pottery, rather simple in design, but making use of a 
curious blue-green coloring on a white ground. A fif- 
teenth-century example of this in the Metropolitan 
Museum bears a startling resemblance to Orvieto pieces 
offered in the shops to-day. This one uses a fish motif, still 
a popular subject with potters of Orvieto, though many 
animal, leaf, and figure designs are typical. 

The province of Venice has always produced a superior 
quality of white glazed ware, owing to the creamy clay 
available locally, but because the nobles at an early time 
became familiar with the translucent porcelains of the 
Orient and demanded them for their tables, the develop- 
ment of local potteries had little patronage from the 
wealthy classes. It was, with few exceptions, always 
made for the consumption of the peasants, and the colors 
and the motifs reflect strongly the his- 
tory and struggles of this corner of Italy. 
The brick-reds and blues, the golden 
tones, the brilliant color combinations, 
suggest the decorative influences re- 
sultant from trade intercourse with 
Damascus, Rhodes, and the Near East. 





The pottery of Venice, Treviso, Bassano, and Vicenza 
did not burst forth into its fullest bloom of Renaissance 
creative spirit until somewhat later than the rest of Italy. 
And like many things Venetian, the native ware of the 
city of Venice is pervaded with a strong Byzantine strain. 
Blue figures on a faint gray-blue ground are also com- 
monly employed — with the subsequent development of 
architectural themes. 

Typical and traditional pottery of Vicenza is of white 
with splashy purple decoration, never intricate, but truly 
of the people, spontaneous and lyric in spirit. 

Treviso has made for centuries a very crude, primitive 
type of peasant jars and jugs, bowls and tazzas, which 
have a simple unselfconscious charm, but which have never 
been elaborately ornamented. These pieces are usually 
of solid color and rude shape, brittle and easily chipped, 
but they have through many generations served for com- 
mon household uses, and within the last few years they 
have been imported for vases, decorative pitchers, and 
bowls. 

Southern Italy and Sicily express in their pottery the 
languid acceptance of the tides of art that have swept 
over them, particularly the influence of the Greeks in the 
old province of Neapolis, now Naples, where may be found 
simple classic shapes in urns and bowls. The colony of 
Albanians who came from Epirus to Calabria retain to this 
day their Greek religion and in their pottery the spirit of 
their origin. 

Capri, Salerno, Amalfi, Sorrento, all reflect this strongly 
too, but interpret it in decorative terms of their succulent 
surroundings — the blues and purples of the Bay of 
Naples, the rich brilliance of the oranges and grapes on the 
hillsides about, the soft greens of the 
olive trees, the rhythmic grace of their 
fish and birds. 

And coérdinated with these moods 
is an early Eastern influence introduced 
when the Saracens conquered the 
island of Sicily (Continued on page 71) 





The vase above, characteristic of peasant 
ware from Amalfi and Sorrento, retains a 
faint aura of classicism combined with 
brilliant color 


Simple shapes and glowing colors distin- 
guish the pottery of Capri (left) 


A modern vase of graffito or scratched ware 
differing little in its design from the earliest 
examples of this ware. Pieces on this page 
by courtesy of Carbone, Inc. 
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Search a en ee for a GYormal Livingroom 


ROOM ARRANGED BY LORD AND TAYtoOrR 


JANUARY, 1932 


» 


Cocoa-COLORED WALLS with white woodwork and trim and moire hangings of pink-beige 
used with white Venetian blinds give this room a setting of distinction. Pattern is added 
by the rug, a reproduction of an Aubusson in soft tones of tans, coral, greens, blues, and 
yellows on a white centre with blue-gray border; by the satin striped covering in tones 
of salmon, white, and black on the armchair, and by the toile lining of the niche 
that, in line and color, balances the window on the right of the white marble fireplace. 





1. The commode at the left of the fireplace 
is of brown mahogany, top 3234'' x 21%", 
height 3914". 


2. The bergeres in front of the fireplace are 
of walnut, upholstered in raisin-colored 
velvet. 


3. The small round table is of walnut with 
a gray marble top 17"' in diameter and 
19’ high. 





4. The three-tier table has a walnut frame 
and yellow marble shelves. Top 10" x 
17%", height 27”. 

5. The writing table with three drawers is 
of walnut. Top 32"' x 22"', height 29". 

6. The side chair is of walnut with a rush 
seat and loose seat cushion. 

7. The armchair by the door is of walnut 
covered with a salmon, white, and black- 
striped satin. 





8. The rug is a reproduction of an Aubusson 
in tones of tans, coral, greens, blues, and 
yellows on a white centre with blue-gray 
border. The size is 12' x 15’. 


9. The mirror over the mantel is of gilt 
wood, 1514"' x 33". 


10. The toile de Jouy lining the niche and 
the panel under the window has a pattern 
in soft reds on a white ground. 
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Yor a Pro-Pineled Linay Living OOIVL. 


ROOM ARRANGED BY LORD AND 


TAYLOR 


Tuts room of the Georgian period has pine paneling of natural color. Blending in tone 
with it are the curtains and overdraperies, the latter of natural-colored linen with a 
hand-blocked flowered design in greens, tans, rose, blues, and browns, and the former 
of voile matching the ground of the linen. The rug is a plum-colored broadloom and 
the furniture is mostly of Chippendale design. The chest is shown in front of the 
fireplace to include it in the group. In this room it is placed against the fourth wall. 





11. The armchair in the left foreground 
has a mahogany base and arms and is up- 
holstered in a dull crimson silk damask. 


12. The chest is of walnut with light inlays 
outlining top and drawers, and antiqued 
brass pulls. The top is 32"' x 15"', the height 
$2", 


13. The tufted barrel chair has a mahogany 
base and is covered with olive-green silk 
damask. 


14. The knee-hole table desk, also of mahog- 
any, has bowed drawers each side of the 
opening and elaborately carved mouldings. 
Top 31"’ x 20%"', height 42". 


15. The mahogany side chair has a black 
horsehair upholstered seat. 


16. The sofa, 72"' long, with claw-and-ball 
feet, is upholstered in sapphire-blue velvet. 


17. The Pembroke table at the end of the 
couch is of mahogany with a light inlay out- 
lining the leaves and legs. Top 28'' x 18", 
drop leaf 9", height 28". 


18. At the other end of the couch is a mahog- 
any leather-topped drum table 28'' in 
diameter and 29"' high. 


19. The lamps on the end tables are of 
antiqued brass with parchment paper 
shades. Height 2814"’. 


20. The mirror over the couch has a ma- 
hogany and gilt frame 18%"' x 30". 


21. The lamp on the chest is a reproduction 
of a Chinese ox-blood porcelain with a gold- 
colored taffeta shade. 


ON THE NEXT PAGE are shown additional 
pieces also suitable for a paneled room of 
this type. The large bookcase, for instance, 
could be used against a plain wall where 
there were no shelves; the others suggest 
something of the range of possibilities for 
such a room. 
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The pieces on this page are shown by courtesy of 
STERN Brortuers. 23. Mahogany Chip- 
pendale gallery stand 
copied from one in 
South Kensington 
i Museum. Height 24", 
top 10” x 10”. 





















24. Barrel wing chair, authentically reproduced even 
to the dull rose wool-damask covering. Height 45", 
width 32%", depth 31”. 














27. A mahogany revolving leather- 
top coffee table copied from a Shera- 
ton piece. Height 19'', top 24’’. 


22. Break-front bookcase in mahogany, a reproduction 
L of a rare antique. Height 85", base 75" x 15". 



































Cuneta 


25. Reproduction of a Chippendale settee in Chinese taste with mahogany base, 
upholstered in dull coral silk damask. Height 35"', length 88'', depth 32". 


26. Mahogany Georgian coffee table. Height 19'’, top 19'' x 27”. 


Addilional suggestions for lhe Pre-Pneled 700m 
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All the furnishings illustrated in this guide 
may be purchased at the shops or stores 
indicated. For subscribers living ata distance 
we shall be glad to secure the names and 


— Vew- A Twa [ A, and. —/\ Cur Revivals 


28. An embossed border in black outlined with gold, on 
English bone china, makes this correct dinnerware for 
formal use. 


29. A broken lattice border with insets of floral sprays 
and floral centre in tones of rose, on English bone china, 
zs a smart revival of an eighteenth-century pattern. 


30. Fine china with embossed border in soft yellow and 
gold has centre landscapes in sepia of unusual distinction. 


31. Translucent china with blue-green striping on the 
Jluted border and sprays of flowers in natural colors has 
such charm that it survives all fashions. 


32. These pieces merit attention for their gayly colored 
pattern and attractive moulding. The border is a rose 
wreath in natural colors, as is also the centre medallion. 


33. Sprigged in floral sprays in reds and yellows, this 
design is reminiscent of old rural England. 


34. The soft reds, yellows, blues, and greens of this design 
make it harmonize with any color scheme. 


35. A richly decorative border with silver striping and 
scenic centre in black gives lasting charm to these pieces. 


36. This set has an embossed border and formal centre 
in yellows, reds, and greens, with black wreath. 
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addresses of local dealers who can supply 
similar pieces. Please refer to pieces by the 
numbers given. Address Readers’ Service, 
House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


Ongraved. (blows. and. (Vown. Cyslal 


37. Clear crystal suitable for the more formal table. 


38. Stemware in the rich coloring of old-blue cathedral 
glass. This design is also obtainable in sapphire blue 
and in ruby. 


39. Elaborate pattern of clear crystal glassware of un- 
usual distinction. 


Glass and china on these pages are from Wm. H. PLUMMER 
& Company [28, 36, 37, 43], Rich & Fisuer, Inc. [29, 
31, 38, 44], Srern Brotuers [33, 35, 40, 42], anp Joun 
Wanamaker [30, 32, 34, 39, 41, 45]. 


40. Reproduction of Colonial glassware in the thumb- 
print pattern. 


41. Dark green engraved bowl and tall crystal stem give 
this glass a most decorative quality. 


42. Reproductions of Colonial glass in Georgian scroll 
pattern. 


43. Clear crystal of classic design and form. 


44. A glass with rock-crystal pattern and cut base that is 
a reproduction of an old Irish pattern. 


45. A cut glass with delicate design that makes it suite 
able for use with the finest china. 
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I. Ferst Steps 
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Dear Lots, — 

Your letter was one of the most delightful happenings of the holidays. I am 
so glad that your house of dreams has materialized and that you are moving into a home 
of your own. I know how much you are looking forward to your longed-for garden — 
and I honestly believe you will enjoy it as fully as you anticipate. So few things live up t 
to their advance representations, but for me gardening really does. 

Nothing could give me greater pleasure than to help so far as I can in getting your 
garden planned and planted. It will be almost like beginning a new one of my own — a 
thing I should love to do, but I have every foot of space planted and can’t even add any- 
thing new without first digging up something I already have. You did n’t mention my ‘ 
main qualification as an assistant — the fact that as a beginner. I made just about every 
mistake one could, and hence know where you are likely to have trouble. I was an 
utter dub at gardening, and was so exasperated with the books I read because they took 
for granted so much knowledge I did n't have. It was because I made an unfortunate § 
choice, of course, but it seemed to me that the authors wrote as if they had been born 
knowing all about mulches, types of soil, propagation of perennials, and soon. Well, I 
was n't! When I began my first garden I had no qualification for it but an overwhelming 
desire for flowers; I had to have a garden, and I knew absolutely nothing about the proper 
procedure. Fortunately I realized that I did n't. I wrote to a prominent specialist in 
perennials, told him what I could about my plans, sent him a check, and asked him to 
send me some fool-proof plants. He did, and they were. He was a kindly soul, and along 
with the plants he sent me a personal letter giving instructions for setting them out and 
some general suggestions. Ever since then I’ve had a warm spot in my heart for him and 5 
his firm. Pe 

When planning your garden remember in the first place that it is yours — not : 
mine, or Aunt Mary’s, or Cousin Susie’s, or Mrs. Jones’s across the street, but yours. If 
I say ‘Do this’ and ‘Do that,’ it is just by way of saving time, and not that I mean to be 
dictatorial. I may praise highly some favorite of mine that you don’t like at all; if so, 
just ignore it. There is no one all-best flower; not even an all-best for some particular 
spot. Each gardener has her special likes and dislikes — and a fortunate thing it is, for 
otherwise all gardens would look alike, and there is enough sameness now. 

The best way to make your garden your own is to decide what you really want, ‘ 
not just the things that first occur to you as being indispensable. We must all recognize 
the fact that we can’t have everything, that we are necessarily limited by the space at 
our disposal, the money we have to spend, the kind of lot we have, and so on. These 
limitations must be kept in mind if we are to make a wise choice. Let me illustrate with 
some of the things you will need to consider. 

First of all, have you any planting now on your lot or about your house, and if so, F 
what? IJ got the idea from your letter that you have bought a new place without any x 





planting at all, bue 1 am not certain. Are there things you want to keep, and are they in 
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a desirable location? It is well to be slow in digging up ready established plants, but 
there is no need to feel that because they are there you must keep them whether or no. 
If you have deciduous shrubs you may have to ask a neighbor what they are; until you 
become accustomed to habit of growth, appearance of twigs, and so on, deciduous shrubs 
in winter will all look much alike. 

What are the color and material of your house? A planting that would be very 
effective against a cream stucco, for instance, might be distressing against tapestry 
brick. The type of house, too, necessarily influences the style of planting. Groups that 
are in harmony with a Spanish type would be out of place before a house of Colonial 
architecture. 

Is the foundation of your house pleasing in appearance? Unless it is so unattractive 
that it needs to be concealed, a foundation should show between groups of shrubs. 

Do you prefer formal or informal plantings? Each has its good points. A strictly 
formal planting implies symmetry, and to be attractive must be kept constantly spick and 
span. An informal planting is usually easier to care for and easier to plan — but remem- 
ber that informal is not equivalent to hit-and-miss. To be satisfactory it, too, must be 
carefully planned. 

Do you want trees, and if so, what kind — for shade, flowers, or fruit? I have 
often wondered why, on a small place, fruit trees are not more often used as a decoration 
as well as for fruit. An apple tree, a pear, or a cherry, for instance, would be very 
effective near the house. 

Do you want evergreens, or are you planning to keep to deciduous shrubs? Ever- 
greens are considerably more expensive, but when well chosen they are long-lived, they 
offer a desirable variety in form, and give distinction to the planting in winter. 

Do you want a hedge? Where? Clipped or free-growing? This is another ques- 
tion often warmly debated. A hedge serves as a definite and most attractive boundary; 
it is a pleasing background for the perennial border; on extensive grounds it may serve 
as a windbreak. On the other hand its roots take from the soil much moisture and nutri- 
ment that on the small place should go to perennials and shrubs; it may call for more 
than its share of the planting budget; and a clipped hedge will demand a good deal of 
care. 

Do you need planting to screen a garage, incinerator, or other structure on your 
own place, or any unsightly objects on neighboring property? 

What about maintenance? Will Bob be interested in caring for the planting, or 
are you going to have to persuade him diplomatically whenever something special 
needs to be done? Or are you perhaps going to have a by-the-day helper occasionally? 
It may seem foolish to bring up the matter of future care before a single seed is planted, 
but this is the best time to settle it. It makes a great difference in the planning. A garden 
is a place for relaxation, for enjoyment, not a spot so elaborately planned that its upkeep 
taxes your time and strength beyond endurance. 

Finally, how much can you spend on your planting? There is no need to try to do 
everything this year; in fact, you are much more likely to get satisfying results if you 
take three or even five years for the development of the place. It is well, however, to 
plan the entire scheme of development now and decide how much you want to put into 
it each year. A garden can be beautiful without being expensive. 

You are thinking, perhaps, that considering these questions (Continued on page 72) 


GARDENER Jorn Meade. agus ay, 
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This conference of irons includes in the 
rear row, from left to right, a six-pound 
regulation iron, another variation of 
this same type, a twelve-pound iron for 
very heavy work, the new heat-control 
iron, and one of medium weight. In 
Front are a two-pound iron for traveling 
and a three-pound one for frail fabrics. 
Courtesy of R. H. Macy & Company 


EQUIPPING THE LABOR-SAVING LAUNDRY 


BY DOROTHY STACEY BROWN 


A rw years ago wash day and ironing day were weekly 
blights which descended with merciless certainty on every 
housewife. Monday and Tuesday were completely spoiled 
for any other purpose, and even when help was brought in 
to do the actual work, the general upset and need of being 
on hand to supervise were nearly as bad. 

Now, in the well-equipped modern laundry, it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that all the operations of 
an efficiently managed family wash may consume two 
hours instead of two days. Even the ordinary housework 
need not suffer on wash day, for while her mechanical 
servants are at work the housewife has time to make beds, 
dust, plan the day's meals, and still be fresh and un- 
fatigued at the end of the morning. 

Where space permits, the highest standards to-day 
insist on a separate laundry so that there is no sorting of 
soiled clothes or odor of washing in the kitchen. Even 
in apartments modern equipment makes it possible to install 
a complete separate laundry in a small space, but if this is 
not possible there are washers, dryers, and ironers which 
will fit conveniently into corners of the kitchen and per- 
form their work there without offense. 

A washing machine is indispensable to-day in any family 
where large washings are done at home. These labor 
savers have been so greatly improved recently that, com- 
pared with the first hand-powered machines of 1860, the 
new electrically driven washers seem a modern miracle. 
The best are now so designed that when directions are 
followed no injury is possible to the finest fabrics, and 
clothes washed in them enjoy a longer life than those ex- 
posed to the wear of a washboard. Minor features vary 
on different machines, but on all operation is now ex- 
tremely easy, mechanism is well covered, construction 
simple, with few parts to get out of order, and noise is 


reduced to a minimum. A good machine capable of doing 
the family wash may be bought for seventy-five dollars, 
though larger and more completely fitted ones cost rather 
more. 

The newest models include a drying feature known as 
the ‘spin dry’ or ‘extractor,’ a perforated metal basket, 
placed in some types inside the washing compartment and 
in others immediately beside it, which in revolving re- 
moves water from the clothes by centrifugal force. This 





Here an ironing board, whose height is adjustable, holds the new 
iron with thermostatic dial. The flexible cord holder and flatiron 
stand are very practical accessories. In the background is a 
small electric washer. Courtesy of R. H. Macy & Company 























This pleasant laundry (right) designed for the 
average home includes in its equipment an electric 
washer with spin-dry extractor and an electric 
troner with two open ends which folds into a cabi- 
net when not in use. Courtesy of the Budget Home, 
John Wanamaker 


A gas-heated copper clothes boiler, electric washer, 
and wringer on stationary tubs, and one of the new 
drying machines, make up this compact and effi- 
cient laundry group. Courtesy of Wallace B. Hart 


machine damp dries a load of clothes in from five to fifteen 
minutes so that they may be ironed at once, doing away 
with the carrying of baskets, waiting for fine weather, and 
the hazards of wind, soot, and clothes fallen in the mud 
from the line. In this way clothes may be rinsed, blued, 
and dried without removing them from the machine, and 
one load may be damp dried while another is washed. If 
the ‘spin dry’ is to work efficiently, it must not be over- 
loaded, and clothes should be evenly distributed. Even 
the emptying of water is done away with 
by an electrically driven pump which 
forces it up to an adjustable drainboard 
and out into the stationary tub or sink. 
One washing machine is equipped with a 
gas burner so that water may actually 
be heated in the machine, or kept at the 
desired temperature if it is preferred to 
save time by filling with hot water in 
the first place. 

For the large home there is now a 


This equipment, installed in a group of model 
homes, includes an electrically operated, gas- 
heated portable ironer, a gas drier, two-burner 
laundry plate, and electric, gas-heated washer. 
Courtesy of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York 
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washing machine which is installed on ordinary 
stationary tubs. Two plungers operate in each tub 
and are run by a small motor at the back, making 
it possible to wash two tubfuls at once or to wash 
in one and rinse in the other at the same time. The 
latest model is made for tubs which stand separately 
with the extractor between, making a very compact 
washing and drying unit. 

Nor should the housewife neglect the miniature 
washing machines suited to the very small family 
or the home where a daily washing of children’s 
clothing is necessary. The one shown behind the 
ironing board in one of the illustrations is capable of 
washing five shirts or twenty-nine small pieces, such 
as a child’s wash, at one time. It has no moving parts and 
operates by vacuum action, drawing the warm, soapy 
water through the cloth fifty times a minute. Another 
small and very inexpensive washer works by percolation 
on any type of stove, and, as it sterilizes as well, it is espe- 
cially useful for the baby’s wash or when there is illness 
in the house. 

To get the best results from any washing machine it 
is necessary to follow directions (Continued on page 74) 
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FOUR HOUSES 


from the House Beautiful 1930 Competztion 


ee 


THE HOUSE OF MR. LAWRENCE WILLIAMS 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


FRAZIER AND RAFTERY, ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Trowbridge 








i 


The fact that this house is located 
at the edge of a ravine is one rea- 
son for its most interesting plan, 
which has the main rooms at the 
rear. The approach to the house 
permits one to enter directly from 
the automobile, under cover, and 
the placing of the garage, screened 
by the wall, is excellent. The en- 
trance passage borders the garden, 
as the illustration at the right 
shows 


The house is of common brick 
whitewashed and has a roof of red 
shingle tile shading from dark red 
at the eaves to a lighter color at 
the ridge. The exterior doors are 
dark green. The trim, windows, 
and shutters are café au lait 
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THE HOUSE OF MRS. WILLIAM HUBBARD 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


FRAZIER AND RAFTERY, ARCHITECTS 


The plan of this house evolved from two principal ideas — the desire to have the 
main rooms face the garden, and to have a guestroom on the first floor. The 
main part of the house is of Wisconsin limestone in natural color; the wings are 
wood siding painted white; the roof is of unstained wood shingles left to weather 


Photographs by Trow bridge 
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The entrance hall has black-walnut stair rail and balusters taken 


from an old house, a floor of dark red paving brick, and wallpaper 


in tones of yellow and white. The woodwork is painted white 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. GEORGE ROGER THOMPSON 
Hempstead, New York 


GODWIN, THOMPSON, AND PATTERSON, ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by George H. Van Anda 


ESE 





This house, which won third prize in our competition, is particularly interesting in its placing on the lot and in the 
relating of the garage to it. Note the recessed doors and the entrance under cover from the garage to the house. The é 
house is of common brick whitewashed, with black slate roof, cast stone lintels, and black slate window sills, oiled H 
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° ° y he > , , 
As there were no good external views, a complete environment was made within the lot itself, which is 120 ‘square 
The main rooms overlook the gardens and the living-room opens on to this attractive porch with its awning _ 
The iron frame of this porch is painted a dark green and varnished. The doors are also green; the trim is white 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. FRANKLIN DONNELL 
Beverly Hills, California 
H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 


The walls of this house are of brick, whitewashed, and stucco, with timber of 
light weathered oak. The roof is of split cedar shakes, weathered; the 
trim is of oak, weathered, and the sash and doors are of soft blue-green 








WHY SHOULD THE GARDEN HAVE DESIGN? 





III. Harmony in Informal Planting is as Important as in Formal 


BY ROSE GREELY 





Photograph by Frances Benjamin Jobnston 
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In this garden there are both informal design and informal planting, but a unity is given to the massing of the 
plants by the repetition of the evergreens and of the flowering plants, both dogwoods and azaleas. In the garden 
of Mrs, Edward B. Burling, Washington, D.C. Rose Greely, Landscape Architect 


Narvre supplies motifs for design as she supplies ma- 
terials, but because they are accidental in her we are not 
to suppose that they will come by accident in a garden. 
. . . Ina garden man turns nature to his own purpose, and 
to pretend that he is not doing so is mere affectation,’ 
says Arthur Clutton-Brock in Studies in Gardening. Most 
gardeners accept the truth of this statement in regard to 
formal planting. They realize that whatever beauty a 
formal garden possesses is due not to accident but to a 
careful study of planting design. But they do not always 
realize the necessity of design in informal planting. Be- 
cause they have seen the happy accidents in which nature 
combines plants into compositions of the greatest beauty, 
they assume that they too can combine plants casually 
and make beautiful pictures. Actually, this is impossible. 
The composition of an informal planting, like the com- 
position of a formal garden picture, requires the keenest 
knowledge of pure design, since it is with plants alone, 
without the aid of an architectural background, that the 
designer must express harmony, balance, and rhythm. 





At first thought it would seem that informal planting 
might be free from all the restrictions that govern the 
formal garden, that its very informality and simplicity 
would make it always appropriate. In the preceding 
article, ‘Planting the Garden in Harmony with the 
House,’ we have considered the unity of style which is 
necessary between the house and grounds wherever the 
house is of a definite architectural type. The same rules 
govern informal planting. It, too, must be in harmony 
with its surroundings. 

There are two distinct types of planting usually grouped 
as ‘informal,’ types so different in character and intention 
that they should be considered not together but separately. 
The first is the informal use of cultivated plants, and the 
second is the use of wild plants so arranged that they simu- 
late nature. These groups are distinct and should never 
be confused. If the designer would make in his mind this 
sharp distinction, he would be saved from the errors of 
confusion that mark most informal planting. 

Let us consider first the use of cultivated plants. They 
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Fig. 1. A planting plan which shows 
a typical grouping of plants for a 
small Colonial cottage where great 
informality of planting is permitted 











belong properly to the vicinity of the house. The types 
of house with which informal planting is appropriate may 
be divided into two groups: first, the simple house with 
a regularity of plan which requires a certain regularity 
in the plan of its garden, although its planting may be 
entirely informal; and second, the house informal in char- 
acter with which a setting entirely informal in plan and 
planting would be appropriate. 

The dooryard garden of the old Colonial cottage (see 
Figure 1) is a typical example of formality of plan with 
the greatest informality of planting. The commonplace 
shrubs and flowers which are found in every old garden, 
and can hardly be surpassed for beauty of bloom, are 
particularly fitting. There may be a note of evergreen by 
the front door, but it is a mistake to use the 


. Lilac— common 9. Carpathian bell- 
and Persian ower 
2. Globe arborvitae 10. Daphne 
3. Pinkflowering 11. Alumroot 
- veesnausian 12. Bleedingheart 
4. Fringetree 13. Lavender 
5. Hugonis rose 14. Phlox 
G6. Peony 15. Clematis 
7. Chrysanthemum 16. Akebia 
8. Iris 17. Peachleaf bell- 
flower 











met except by the intervention of man, are used not in an 
apparent design, but as haphazard as if they were thrown 
there by the hand of nature, which from the very character 
of the plants is evidently impossible. Pleading for the 
careful design of such shrubberies, Clutton-Brock says, 
‘If the gardener attempts no arrangement at all he will 

. produce a chaos far uglier than the worst failure of 
nature . . . the chaos usually found in the mixed shrub- 
bery of a suburban garden.’ 





solid evergreen planting so often seen in the 


In designing such a shrubbery, one should 
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suburbs. One will not miss it if the planting 
of simpler shrubs is planned with design. 
What could be more beautiful than a lilac 
bush as a background for double pink- 
flowering almonds and groups of tulips 
shading from pale pink to deep rose, or a 
mockorange bush in full flower against 
the gray walls of a weathered cottage? 


1. European cranberry- 


us. 


2. Winter jasmine or — 


DAW Ry 


for Northern cli- 

mates — weeping 

forsythia 
Mockorange 
Chinese juniper 


. Flowering quince 


Lonicera nitida 


. Flowering crab 
. Spring bulbs —_nar- 


cissus, Scilla, dafto- 
dil, crocus 
Bird bath 






strive not for variety, but for simplicity and } 
harmony. Unity may be achieved by using 
only a few kinds of plants or by having one } 
or two varieties dominate the whole plant- 








The same shrubs can be used with equal 








success in a planting which is entirely in- 

formal in plan as well as in planting. If the 

house is a simple cottage or has no pretensions to a definite 
architectural style, it may be planted not in straight beds 
but in irregular groups, at one corner perhaps a smoketree 
and at the other a mass of Japanese quince. In informal 
planting, the design, though less apparent than in the 
formal! garden, is none the less important. 

If it lacks design, on the other hand, an informal plant- 
ing of cultivated shrubs becomes chaos, lacking unity with 
the house, with the land, and even between the various 
units of the shrubbery. It is to this unfortunate class that 
the usual mixed-shrubbery planting of many of our sub- 
urban lots belongs. Here cultivated shrubs which have 
no harmony of natural association, and could never have 






Fig. 2. This planting plan suggests an informal grouping of culti- 
vated shrubs which would be in keeping with a house of no archi- 
tectural pretensions 


e = oe a 


Fig. 3. Native plants are used around this 
house on an irregular terrain, which help to 
blend it naturally into the countryside 


ing, with others used incidentally to break the monotony. 
Some formality of plan is helpful in adding the beauty of 
order to the beauty of the plants themselves, but the plan 
may be completely informal if there is harmony in the use 
of the plants. (See Figure 2.) Informality often lends a 
mystery which is lacking in the formal garden. For in- 
stance, a path bordered on each side with lilacs and iris 
may wind so that one does not see the whole extent of the 
planting, but gets at each turn the beauty of a different 
grouping, while the repetition of plants gives unity to 
the composition. 

Cultivated shrubs belong close to a house. Hollyhocks 
are lovely behind a fence, and lilacs and forsythia at the 
corners of a cottage, but all are inappropriate 
away from any architectural feature. Com- 
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ing upon a clump of lilacs in the middle of a 
field, one looks instinctively for the founda- i. Scam 
A : 2. Washington and 
tions of the old house near which the bush Paul English 
i hawthorn 
was planted, and feels not quite comfortable 3. Cedar 
that it should be astray. Wild plants would 4. Bayberry 
5. Sweet azalea 
be equally out of place on a suburban street, 6. Shadblow 
among clipped lawns and flower beds. They _ oe features, is rarely appropriate close to a 
should be used in a naturalistic setting, a 9. Ground juniper house of definite architectural style, since 
designed planting which gives the effect of 10. Turquoise-berry vine it emphasizes the divergence between the 
natural growth perfected and _ glorified, natural and the architectural, and makes the 





where the plants used together are natural 
companions and the planting, however studied, seems 
spontaneous. 

In designing a wild planting, the first consideration in 
the interest of unity is the character of the lot and of the 
surrounding countryside. If there is any beauty of tree, 
shrub, or flower, of sloping hillside or outcropping rock, 
it should be made the backbone for the new planting. 
Trite as this advice sounds, it is usually — perhaps almost 
universally — disregarded, by accident if not by intent. 
Often the owner has a desire for a particular kind of in- 
formal planting which is not a natural development of 
his lot, and is so intent on attaining it that he does not 
know or care whether or not it is appropriate. But he is 
wise who develops the type of beauty which his particular 
plot of ground has to offer, instead of striving for the dif- 
ferent growth which he has admired elsewhere. If the 
ground is flat and open, let him make a meadow; if hilly 
with outcropping ledge, a rock garden; and if there is a 
stream, a water garden. 

Of course, if he has a professional adviser, an expert 
landscape architect, and plenty of money to spend, he 
can have almost anything — even a natural water garden 
where no water existed, or a natural rock garden on a flat, 
stoneless lot. For if the course of the stream is planned 
with skill, and the stones are laid with a basic knowledge 
of geology, who can say when the garden is finished 
whether it is a natural or an artificial stream, a natural 
or an artificial outcropping of stone? 

Native wild planting, which we particularly associate 
with a wild landscape where there are no architectural 


house seem out of place. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, however. There are houses which can 
be so well blended to the landscape that they seem a 
natural part of it. (See Figure 3.) I remember an English 
stone house of the picturesque medizval type, on the 
moors of Gloucester in Massachusetts, which is so well 
designed in relation to the rocks on which it stands that 
its stone walls seem to rise naturally from them. Here 
the planting is almost exclusively of native materials — 
cedars and ground junipers, shadblow, highbush cranberry, 
bayberry, wild roses, and sweet pepperbush. All the 
beauties of the moor are concentrated to make a natural 
setting for the wild and rugged beauty of the house. 
Such a house, or one of no definite architectural style, — 
an informal cottage of weathered shingles perhaps,— 
would be equally at home on the coast of Maine, where 
there are bare ledges of rock, evergreen trees, wild roses, 
ground junipers, and bayberry. The beauty of the native 
growth should be emphasized and added to with plants 
of the same kind or of blending varieties, instead of 
destroying it to make a lawn bordered with flowers and 
Rugosa roses. 

Even a house in the suburbs may be so designed that it 
will be dominated by its setting if the character of the lot 
is strong enough and there is enough ground to get away 
from the definite architectural effect of near-by places. 
The lot may contain oak woods with an undergrowth of 
azaleas and highbush blueberry. If the owner has a real 
appreciation of their value as a setting for a house of 
picturesque type, he may have the house designed in 
harmony with the beauty of the (Continued on page 73) 
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BY BLUE SOUTHERN WATERS 


The House of Daniel E. Moran in Bermuda 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 





THE LIVING-ROOM IN THE OLD WING 


This house over a hundred years old was rescued by the owner in a dilapidated state, en- 
larged, and restored to usefulness. The house is of typical Bermuda construction with walls 
of local stone whitewashed, and the woodwork is native cedar. The living-room shown above 
as in the old part of the house. It has the roof construction common to the early houses, 
and the old fireplace whose hearth was originally at ‘cookstove’ level. The walls have 
a wash of Spanish pink over the plaster, which varies in depth from a light to a darker 
and even smoky color. The oval chairs were reconstructed from old Spanish brandy 
casks and still retain the dished head, the old carved cross braces and carved spigot block 
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Against the background of Di- 
rectoire feeling with the dark 
walls of intense blue and the 
white satin curtains, French fur- 
niture of different periods is 
successfully combined. The gilt 
frames of the mirrors, and the 
ornaments of the clock, relieve 
the blue, while the white is car- 
ried back into the room by the 
mantel, the vase of flowers, and 
small objets d'art 


The plain white plaster walls in 
this Provincial French bedroom 
are true to type and are an excel- 
lent background for the rugged, 
though beautiful, pieces. At the 
left is an Henri I babut, or side- 
board; while the cupboard on top 
is 2 very rare piece, made of oak. 
The bed is an exact reproduction 
of a Louis XV one. The use of 
the Louis XIII walnut shutters 
is interesting. These rooms are in 
the apartment of Ann Elsey, 
New York 





_ Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 
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TWO WAYS OF USING FRENCH FURNITURE 
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NOTE: Often in our illustrations an effect is described or a special feature is 
pictured which a reader would like to duplicate if he knew just how to go about 
it. In this four-page supplement we shall give each month this desired infor- 
mation about some of our illustrations. Thus, over a period of a year, an ex- 
tremely valuable compilation of facts about building, equipping, and finishing 
the house will be acquired. — Tur Eprtors 
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PAINTING STAIR TREADS 
[See page 16] 





Waite pine is perhaps the wood in most general use for stair treads 
which are to be painted. The character of the wood is such that it 
wears well and also, being of the soft-wood group, it holds paint 
perfectly. 


Color 


Theoretically, the color of riser and tread should be dissimilar — 
one light and one dark, to help quickly differentiate them to the 
eye. Obviously, too, the tread, which receives the brunt of the 
wear, should be dark to be serviceable. Consequently we find the 
formal stair of easy ascent generally painted with light risers and 
dark treads. However, when stairs are steep and treads therefore 
relatively short, light risers are constantly marred by the toes of the 
boots ascending them, and so we often find the informal steep stair- 
way painted with a service strip down the centre, wherein both riser 
and tread are painted dark, with a light-color paint for both risers 
and treads at the edges. 

On stairs, as on floors, a specially prepared floor paint should be 
used. This paint, although often designated as lead and oil paint to 
distinguish it from lithopone and other types of paint, is not the 
same lead and oil paint used for exterior house walls, and such, but 
has fundamental differences in its compounding which make it 
better suited to the heavy wear to which it is subjected. In pur- 
chasing, this specially prepared paint should be asked for. 


Ald 


inish for Wear 

The life of this paint finish is lengthened if given one, two, or 
more finish coats of varnish. To avoid the undesirable high gloss 
finish, the final coat should be flatted varnish, or if a glossy varnish 
is used, the gloss should be cut down by rubbing with pumice and 
oil. 

Stair treads so treated have a surface as easily cared for as a 
hardwood floor and require refinishing no more often. Under 
ordinary treatment this probably means refinishing about once a 
year, but since it is raw wood showing through the finish that first 
calls attention to the need of repair, this need can be somewhat 
postponed, where black or dark-colored paint is used, by first 
staining the treads with aniline stain. This sinks into the wood, and 
while it in no way influences the life of the finish, it does keep the 
wear from showing so readily. 


my 


ADDING A DORMER TO THE HOUSE 
[See pages 21 and 54] 








WHEN light, air, or additional headroom is desired in the space 
under the roof, the generally accepted method of obtaining it is 
by the addition of a dormer window. The dormer takes up space 
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Trimmer 


Fic. 1. Notice the special construction of this dormer 
wherein the two-by-four corner stud is set back to allow for 
the weight bor. This permits a narrow trim at the corner 


normally filled by working roof rafters, and certain changes in fram- 
ing are involved when a dormer is added. These changes consist, 
first, in the cutting of these working rafters, which must then be 
held in place by being butted against a piece of timber put in at 
right angles to them and called a ‘header.’ The header in turn must 
be held in place by being spiked at either end to doubled rafters, 
called ‘trimmers.’ (See Figure 1.) When, as in a shed dormer, the 
span of the header is long, requiring a heavy timber, the trimmers 
are sometimes trebled. or in extreme cases posts carrying down 
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HOW TO DO IT 
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through the walls of the house are necessary at the points of 
support. 

The successful single dormer generally has a gabled or hipped 
roof covered with the same roofing material as is used on the house 
roof, orit may havea barreled ora flat-topped roof covered with metal. 

The length of the window used and its relation to the floor line 
generally dictate the location of the front face of the dormer. If 
this front face is too far forward on the roof, there is an awkward 
piece of wall surface between the window sill and the house roof. 
(See Figure 2.) If too far back, the window sill must be sunk into 
the roof, which results in more complicated flashing and _ less 
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Fic. 5. This section shows a dormer with the roof carried 
back in a slightly sloping line to the main roof. The more 
common and more conspicuous and less desirable type of 
dormer with roof carried to the ridge is indicated by the 
dotted line 


admission of air. (See Figure 3.) The dormer correctly placed has 
its sill resting on the roof. (See Figure 4.) 

The window jamb may be kept narrow, as in the old houses, by 
using two-by-fours flat, and even a weight box provided, if the 
dormer is properly framed. This method eliminates interior trim, 
but gives the desired narrow jamb for the exterior. (See Figure 1.) 
The flat-roofed type of dormer with cheeks of the same material 


Fics. 2, 3, anp 4. These sketches show: a dormer set too far front, resulting in an awkward piece of 
wall between window and roof; one too far back, resulting in complicated flashing; and one set properly 
































as the house roof probably makes the least conspicuous dormer. 
(See Figure 1.) Figure 5 shows a cross section through the framing 
of this type of dormer. Note the double-headers carrying the cut 
ends of the main roof rafters as well as one end of the dormer rafters. 
A common building fault is shown by the dotted lines. To avoid 
the cutting and bracing necessary in the flat-roof type, builders are 
often tempted to carry the dormer rafters from the plate above the 
window right to the ridge of the house. Thus the dormer rafters 
really serve as rafters for the house. This is a highly acceptable 
piece of construction work, but results in top-heavy dormers, which 
are especially unfortunate when seen in side elevation. It accents the 
dormer unduly and often completely spoils the profile of the house. 
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PAINTING THE BRICK HOUSE 
[See page 21] 





One of the many virtues quoted for exterior house walls of brick 
is that they need not be painted, and yet there are times when it is 
desirable to paint them. When brick of poor color has been used, 
paint covers the defect. When too porous brick has been used, 
paint fills up the pores. And again, perhaps the desired architec- 
tural effect may be obtained only by painted brick. 

Generally speaking, the first cost of inexpensive common brick 
painted is about equal to the first cost of the more expensive finish 
or face brick left unpainted. In a new house, this, added to the prob- 
lem of future upkeep, should make one think twice before deciding 
to paint, for, once painted, the only really satisfactory way of get- 
ting back to the original brick wall is by the expensive and not al- 
ways obtainable sand-blasting. 

Once having decided to paint, however, the next thing to 
determine is how to do it. 


Whitewash 


Whitewash in itself is inexpensive. It can be quickly ‘slapped on’ 
with a wide brush, so the labor charge is low. In first cost it is 
unquesticnably the cheapest, but needs to be renewed often and 
has the fault of rubbing off on clothing. 

The best kind of whitewash is U. S. Whitewash — in other words, 
whitewash made after the recipe now used by the United States 
Government for lighthouses, life-saving stations, and so on. This 
formula has been several times published in this magazine and was 
last given on page 244 of the September issue. Bluing is sometimes 
added to make the white even more white; or, by the simple addi- 
tion of dry color, a colored wash may be had. Where patches of 
brick showing through the white are not objectionable or, as is 
sometimes the case, are even desired, whitewash is both cheap and 






































satisfactory. In districts having atmospheric conditions requiring 
constant renewal of any light-colored surface, whitewash, because 
of its low cost, is a logical choice. 


Paint 


To get a whitewashed effect with something which will not rub 
off, is more waterproof, and far more durable, use a non-gloss paint. 
Brick will absorb a tremendous amount of paint, and paint itself 
will cost, gallon for gallon, some six to twelve times as much as 
whitewash. Paint also, if brush-applied, must be ‘brushed on,’ 
which means almost double the labor charge. It will, however, 
completely cover the brick and requires renewal under normal con- 
ditions far less often. 

To-day there is also on the market a specially prepared paint 
which weathers flat, is not affected by light or gases, and is water- 
proof. The cost of the material itself is perhaps in a ratio of five to 
three over the cost of regular lead and oil, its labor cost about the 
same as for paint, but where first cost is not too important an 
item its wearing quality is well worth the extra expense. 








PINE PANELING 
[See page 23] 





Tue fact that pine endures for centuries, has a minimum tendency 
to warp, shrink, or twist, works easily and holds paint readily, 
makes it one of the best and most popular woods for paneling. 
The early settlers used white pine (Pinus strobus), and the first 
houses were sheathed from floor to ceiling with wide plain boards, 
fitted snugly together. Later this severity was relieved by bead or 
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Fic. 6. These sections show varying forms of early pine 
sheathing 











bevel at the edge of the board, which in turn developed into the 
feathered edges and more elaborate mouldings, until by the end of 
the eighteenth century it had developed into carved and ornamented 
panelwork of a high degree of sophistication. 

The original pine was left unfinished, and its beautiful color, 





when found to-day, is the result of the natural oxidation of the wood 
fibres and the crystallization of minute particles of pitch in the 
fibres themselves. It was the second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury before the wood was painted and then such colors as French 
gray, gray-blue, red, or green were used, but seldom the white so 
prevalent to-day. 

To-day white pine, acceptable for paneling, generally falls into 
one of three botanical groups, — Pinus strobus, P. lambertiana, 
or P. monticola, — but is known to the trade under a variety of 
English names strongly influenced by the locality in which the pine 
is grown. Grading rules for these pine boards also vary throughout 
the country, and which one of the more than a dozen grades and 
species of pine is selected depends upon what is procurable in the 
locality at the price the owner wishes to pay. 

In using pine sheathing, the bevel-edged board fitting under a 
quarter-round bead seems to 
be the moulding most gener- 
ally found in stock boards, but 
often this, and always the 
more elaborate mouldings, 
must be milled to order from 
an architect’s detail. This is 
particularly true when the 
room is paneled. 

In finish it may be left in 
its natural color with or with- 
out a finish coat to protect the 
wood. It may be stained in a 
variety of shades and finished 
in a variety of ways, or it may 
be given a one-coat chemical 
treatment, which, acting di- 
rectly upon the wood fibres, 
colors and finishes all in one 














Two of the types of sheath- 
ing, the second and fourth 
indicated at the left, are 
shown above and below in 
perspective. At the right is 
a common form of pine 
paneling which is later than 
the sheathing 














application. But the finish 
that most nearly simulates 
the color of old wood is 
generally the best. Naturally, 
walls in rooms used by chil- 
dren, window sills, which may 
be exposed to hot sun and 
sudden showers, and so forth, 
must have greater protection 
than walls in a_ scholar’s 
study, so wearing conditions 
and the desired effect. will 
dictate the choice both of 
color and of finish. 

The paneling in the room 
shown on page 23 was finished 
with an ammonia stain and 
white wax, with plenty of 
rubbing. 
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PLEASE 2ELL ME 


Q. Will you please give me informa- 
tion on the following items: — 

1. Is there a dull gold paint suitable 
for painting parts 4 chair? The chair 
has a varnish or gloss finish. 

2. Is there a chromium paint on the 
market? I should like to find some 
silver paint apart from aluminum paint 
for renewing old nickel bathroom 
fixtures. 

3. What paint do you recommend 
for leather? I want to color red a 
chair seat, and wondered if ordinary 
oil tube paint would do it. 

4. Will oil paint dry and be service- 
able in renovating a glazed-chintz 
curtain? 


A. 1. If your chairs are gold leaf, the 
only way to touch them up would be with 
more gold leaf. An ordinary gold radiator 
paint will turn black in time. If the chairs 
have a lustre, it is very probably gold leaf. 

2. We know of no chromium paint for 
bathroom fixtures and suggest that you 
either have them nickel-plated or replace 
them with new fixtures. Using aluminum 
paint would not be practical in this case. 

3. Leather may be painted with japan 
colors — an ordinary oil tube paint would 
be too thick and not have sufficient drying 
quality for this purpose. 

4. Chintz can be successfully reglazed, 
and we suggest that you communicate 
with a local cleansing firm which usually 
does this work. If it is necessary to touch 
up the pattern, — which we do not recom- 
mend an amateur to undertake, —this work 
can be done with oil paint having a special 
medium known as ‘H. P. liquid,’ used to 
thin the oil. 

An artists’ supply firm in your vicinity 
could probably give you directions for the 
use of the paints suggested in questions 
3 and 4. 





Q. I have in my possession some old 
wrought-iron latches, which I am 
intending to use in a new house. 
When we first obtained them they 
were covered with several layers of 
paint, which has been burned off, but 
traces of which still remain, together 
with quite a bit of rust. I have tried 
sandpapering them down, but because 
of the turning on them, this would 
seem to be an almost endless task. 
Can you recommend a better method 
of cleaning? What is the proper finish 
for this type of latch and how may it 
best be obtained? 


A. Old wrought-iron hardware may be 
restored to its original black finish in the 
following manner: First heat the iron on 
an open fire until it is red-hot, then plunge 
it into cool oil — this may be ordinary 
automobile oil. Leave the iron to cool and 


soak, and then dry in sawdust. If you do 
not care to undertake the task yourself, we 
think any blacksmith would be willing to 
do it for you. Any existing paint or rust 
may be removed by first oiling and then 
filing with a coarse file, being careful not 
to damage the surface of the iron. 


Q. We have a bedroom so poorly 
plastered that the laths are plainly 
visible. We want to have this repaired 
as inexpensively as possible. The price 
we obtained for plastic paint was 
prohibitive, and I want to ask you 
about the only solution that has been 
offered so far. A plasterer has told us 
that he can put on a coat of rough 
sand-finish-effect plaster over the old 
plaster. This is an oil — com- 
pounded to give a pebbled surface, is 
very cheap, washable, and comes in 
several colors. My objection to it is 
its roughness, which the plasterer says 
cannot be overcome. The rooms I 
have seen with this finish, barring the 
roughness, look very well. Do you 
know anything about this finish and 
whether or not it is durable? Would a 
rough background be an altogether 
se Yaa setting for Early Amer- 
ican bedroom furniture? We should 
have to use furniture of that period in 
the room if we put on the rough finish, 
but even so I think perhaps it would 
look better than the plaster that is 
now on it. 


A. We think your plasterer’s suggestion 
of a rough sand-finished plaster would per- 
haps be the best solution of the difficulty. 
We do not know the actual brand he is 
planning to use, but if you have seen appli- 
cations of it in other houses, and like it, 
we should not hesitate to use it. It would 
be quite in keeping with your Early 
American furniture, since many of the 
rooms of that period had walls of rough 
plaster. 

Another suggestion is to apply another 
thin coat of plaster to which sand has been 
added, building out the places where the 
laths protrude to give a smoother finish. 
This could then be painted with a flat paint 
and would, of course, be washable and 
quite durable. It would also give a rough 
plaster effect. 

In either case, however, we recommend 
that a person thoroughly familiar with the 
application of the treatment chosen be en- 
gaged to do the work for you, for the effect 
might be quite disappointing if the work 
was not skillfully done. 


Q. I shall very much appreciate any 
information you can give me about the 
keeping of floors. How often should 


they be waxed? What method should 
I employ to remove the wax, and 
should it be removed each time new 
wax is put on? Also, how often should 
inlaid linoleum be waxed to make it 
non-absorbent, and should the wax 
be removed each time a new layer is 

ut on? What kind of cleaner is 
om to use? 


A. Hardwood floors are waxed to protect 
the surface of the wood and therefore 
should be waxed whenever they require it. 
This is usually about twice a year in places 
which do not get a great deal of wear, but 
oftener in spots which are well traveled. 
It is not necessary to remove any previous 
coats of wax before applying a new one, 
but if for any reason you do wish to do so, 
the wax may be removed by an applica- 
tion of gasoline or turpentine. The floors 
should, of course, be clean before rewaxing 
so that the wax will not be applied over 
a dirty surface. 

Wax is used a great deal in finishing 
linoleum floors, and the surface is thus 
preserved from ordinary wear and tear. It 
is not necessary to remove previous coats 
before rewaxing. This flooring, also, 
should be thoroughly clean before rewax- 
ing, and local linoleum dealers recommend 
ordinary soap and warm water for washing 
it. We understand that the use of ammonia 
for this purpose dries the linoleum, causing 
it in time to become brittle, thus depre- 
ciating its wearing qualities. 


Q. I should appreciate it very much 
if you would advise me regarding the 
redecorating of a small house. It is a 
brick house of seven rooms. At present 
it is papered and the woodwork and 
fireplace are of oak. It is necessary to 
remove all the paper and clean the 
woodwork. We were considering 
paneling and painting it cream color 
throughout. Do you think the cream- 
colored paint would be all right with 
the oak woodwork? Most of my 
furniture is mahogany and of the 
Georgian period. 


A. We should hesitate to paint your house 
cream color with the existing oak wood- 
work. Our suggestion would be that the 
oak be stripped of its present finish, if it is 
unpleasant, and that the oak, once reduced 
to its original state, be fumed or stained to 
a nice gray or’ very, very light grayish tan 
and then given only a thin coat of wax. Do 
not let the painter use a high gloss finish 
such as would be obtained with varnish, 
and do not let him put on a dark stain, as is 
too often done if oak trim is used. Then 
play up to your oak woodwork in the wall- 
paper or paint, unless you are getting into 
new plaster work, in which case you can 
have a very happy solution of oak with 
tinted and slightly textured plaster work. 
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EACH MONTH we shall publish in this 





section answers to questions of common 





interest which have been put to our Home 





Builders’ Service Bureau. If you have a 





problem which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 





Enclose_a_ stamped and self-addressed 





envelope for prompt reply 





Q. I am contemplating building a 
red brick walk from the front of my 
residence to the front sidewalk. The 
walk will be 40’ long and 5’ wide. 
The slope is about 4’ in 40’; the slope 
is gradual near the house and increases 
toward the front property line. The 
upper part of the walk required no 
steps, whereas the lower part toward 
the property line will require five or 
six steps. If I lay the bricks close to- 
gether without cement between them, 
should there be a cement foundation 
to keep out weeds? Is it practical to 
make steps out of brick without the 
use of cement? Should the treads of 
the steps be horizontal or is it permissi- 
ble for them to slope slightly? If so, 
how much? What kind of brick is 
preferred? 


A. We suggest that you lay your brick 
walk ona 4” slab of concrete. Although a 
walk so laid does not have the softness in 
appearance of a walk which is simply laid 
on sand, it has less tendency to shift with 
the frost and is much more practical where 
it has to be shoveled in winter. We do not 
think it practical to build steps of brick 
without a cement foundation underneath. 
The treads of the steps should be pitched 
(4” to the foot) toward the outside edge 
so that the water will run off and not 
freeze on them. The surface of the walk 
should be flat, not crowned — the slope 
of the ground will pitch the water down 
toward the steps. 

Any kind of hard-burned brick may be 
used, and our selection would be made on 
the basis of color. We suggest that you 
go to a local brick yard and select a hard- 
burned common brick which verges toward 
the pinks rather than toward the deep reds 
and purples. 


Q. Will you please let me know if it 
is practicable to paint frame dwellings 
with the spraying system instead of 
brush? I am told that this is being 
generally done at this time. Will you 
tell me if this is so? 


A. We find from local paint dealers that 
the application of paint by the spray 
method is a very practical one. While the 
actual saving in the amount of paint used 
is not very large, the saving in labor is, we 


understand, about 70 per cent. Paint ap- 
plied in this way penetrates to an even 
greater degree than by brush application, 
owing to the force with which it is put on. 
It is also more evenly coated. Paint 
manufacturers are recommending this meth- 
od of application and we think you will have 
no difficulty whatever in finding a local 
painter who is familiar with the process. 
eee 


Q. will you tell me the best way to 
remove whitewash from old hand- 
hewn beams? The whitewash has 
been on the beams a long while and is 
quite thick in some places. 


A. An effective method of removing 
whitewash from old wood is to wash it 
off with vinegar and lukewarm water in 
the proportion of one-half pint vinegar 
to eight quarts of water. If it is very per- 
sistent, it may have to be done more than 
once, but we think that you will find the 
whitewash responds to this treatment. 


Q. I have a lovely old walnut (cord) 
day bed. The people here who ‘do 
over’ pieces want to make a box mat- 
tress oe it that will fit down inside 
and come up and over the edge, cov- 
ering it with linen or cretonne of some 
kind. I think that would make it lose 
all its original character. My idea is 
to have flat springs put in the bottom 
and then a dark-covered mattress over 
it for day use, and covers added at 
night. Can you suggest a better way 
if my idea is wrong? 


A. I understand your problem about the 
day bed, as I have recently worked out a 
similar problem for myself. The plan 
suggested by your dealer will, I believe, 
make much too high a bed either for com- 
fort or for beauty. My own plan was to 
havea special set of iron brackets which are 
sO bent as to allow the springs to fall be- 
low the level of the bed rail, bringing the 
mattress about level with its top. Both 
springs and mattress can be covered with 
linen as you suggest, and will in any case 
be covered by the bedding. Your own sug- 
gestion is, I think, an equally good one, 
except for the added comfort which a box 
spring undeniably contributes. For a day 
bed, this factor would be less important 
than for a night bed. 


Q. The basement of my home is a 
modern converted cellar and is below 
the ground level. It has six windows 
opening on an alley. The walls and 
floor have been waterproofed, but due 
to its coolness, there is much condensa- 
tion, resulting in a really damp base- 
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ment. Books have become very 
mouldy. How can I restore the books 
and how can I prevent the condensa- 
tion? 


A. Local book dealers tell us that they 
use a liberal application of common vase- 
line on the covers of cloth- and leather- 
bound books to remove mildew. After 
allowing this to remain on the surface for 
a short time, it is wiped off, rubbing care- 
fully to be sure that no grease is left. We 
have been unable to ascertain, however, 
whether mildew can be removed from the 
inside pages by any method. 

The condensation on the basement walls 
of your house may be prevented by lining 
the cellar with something that will keep 
the air from the cold wall surfaces. This 
may be rigid insulating sheets, or lath and 
plaster enclosing an air space. 


Q. Can a semi-glazed chintz which is 
faded and dirty be washed without 
being ruined, and if so, will you give 
me directions for washing it? 


A. We do not think it possible to wash a 
glazed chintz without destroying it be- 
yond repair. Chintz can, however, be 
cleaned and reglazed quite successfully, 
and we suggest that you have this done 
rather than attempt to wash it. This work 
is often done by ordinary cleansers, and we 
are sure that you will be able to find some- 
one in your district to do it for you. 


Q. Can tile be successfully laid in a 
kitchen of an old house? The room is 
16’ x 17’ with about 3’ of space under- 
neath. Does the tile break easily and 
would the price be almost prohibitive? 
Where can one obtain such service? 


A. We have discussed your problem with 
a local tile dealer and find that the cheap- 
est and thinnest tile suitable for a kitchen 
floor would be ceramic in small shapes. 
This is obtainable in color and makes a 
durable and attractive floor. If you wish to 
lay a tile floor over your present kitchen 
flooring, the floor height would be raised 
approximately 1}’’, which would mean 
adjustments to be made at the thresholds. 
If the present finish flooring is removed 
and the tile laid on the underflooring, 
about }”’ will be saved in this height. The 
best method, of course, is to remove both 
upper and under floorings and lower the 
level of the sub-floor between the timbers 
so that they are flush, beveling off the 
timbers as required. This gives approxi- 
mately 1}’’ to 2’’, which is the thickness 
of the tile flooring when laid, thus neces- 
sitating no special adjustment at the 
threshold line. 
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Nearly five hundred years 
ago Leonardo da Vinci 


built an amazing fore- 





runner to the modern 
aeroplane. Its design utilized principles fundamental 
in the construction of aircraft today. For from the 
hills near Florence he had released hundreds of birds 
in order to study their flight, while, in his laboratory, 
he had examined the structure of their wings, and 
the contours of their bodies. 

This was the man who also taught the world of art 
to found its draughtsmanship on a sound knowledge 
of the physical facts of atmosphere and matter. He 
it was, moreover, who first observed the presence of 
shells in the rocks and pointed out that much might 
be learned from fossils. His notebook shows that human 
nature was also the object of his searching. For in 
him burned an insatiable desire to know. 

The greatest human progress has always been founded 
on this urge. It is the very creed of our scientific age. 
Ill-fated the venture which, on the other hand, strives 


to uphold a mere theory without an open mind to facts. 





That is why research has been given a leading place 
in the operations of the Fisher Body Corporation. 
Not a single phase of design or construction is 
admitted without research, or adopted without trial. 

Relative merits of various body types are put to every 
possible test for strength, quietness and utility. Fisher 
is prepared to produce any type. Fisher produces the 
type that unprejudiced investigation has upheld. 

Combinations of wood and steel are selected on the 
sole basis of superior results. Construction methods 
are adopted on the record of scientific evidence. 
Springs, upholstery, finish—every item, however 
small it may be—must run the gamut of testing, and 
stand or fall on proof. Fisher, too, is dominated by 
the desire to know. 

This is a characteristic of modern manufacturing. 
In every industrial field the leaders are those who are 
paying the most attention to research and tests. 

If you ever come to Detroit, you can see to what 
great lengths this goes. For in the Fisher Body plants 


you will find unusual research and testing facilities 


—unexcelled, in their field, elsewhere in all the world. 
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An important series beginning in 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


next month 





The House Beautiful, 10 Ferry St., Concerd, N. H., or 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00 for 5 months 


$3.00 for 15 months 
$4.00 for 24 months 


NAME 


FROM THE FEBRUARY HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


What $100—$1000 will do 








ADDRESS. 
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ARE YOU AIR-MINDED? 


[ Continued from page 33] 


Apart from the elaborate air con- 
ditioners, there are smaller and less 
expensive ones. Some of these 
humidify by passing air through 
water and others by throwing a 
spray or vapor into the air. Some 
are connected with, while others 
are independent of, the heating, 
water, and sewage systems. 

Among the simplest of ‘the in- 
dependents’ is the urn type, which 
is placed on table or desk and is ade- 
quate for one room. It is filled by 
hand, with water, heated by elec- 
tricity from the ordinary outlet to 
the proper temperature for evapora- 
tion, whence the moisture escapes 
from it into the air. By dropping 
perfumes or medicaments into the 
urn, while operating, odors will be 
disguised but not destroyed, or 
partial disinfection established. 
When not in use the urn can be 
used for flowers. 


Anortuer small, portable humidi- 
fier enclosed in a small box can be 
bought with its own little table, 
and looks like a neat radio receiver, 
or separate from the table can be 
put on a shelf or on your own table. 
This consists of a series of asbestos- 
like upright slats, which draw up 
the water (from the tray in which 
they stand) heated by electricity. 
The water evaporating from the 
slats moistens the air. A fan can be 
used or not, with the tableless unit, 
but a fan comes with the unit that 
is mounted on its ‘very own’ table. 
This simple device will circulate 
from twelve to sixty quarts of 
water a day, depending on which 
of the three sizes you buy. It is 
excellent in itself, but particularly 
goodasa substitute in mild weather 
if you need humidification before or 
after theradiator-humidifier (which 
we are about to describe) is in 
operation. 

Among the stationary humidi- 
fiers, and very effective, are the 
especially designed horizontal-sec- 
tioned radiators enclosed in beauti- 
ful consoles, with connections to 
the heating system, water main, 
and sewer. The sections of these 
radiators are either hollow troughs 
for holding water or, in another 
type, smooth, hollow vitreous 
shelves. In both cases the water 
automatically enters at the top 
section, and either overflows from 
trough to trough through a down 
spout, or drips down from one 
vitreous section to the other until 
all are water-covered. The heat 
supplied by the heating plant pass- 
ing through the sections heats 
the water in trough or shelf to the 
point of evaporation, whence the 
air becomes impregnated and mois- 
tened. One of these heats the water 
to 200°F., the othernot quite tothat 
point. All water not evaporated 
runs out neatly through the sewer 
outlet. These humidifiers will 
evaporate from twenty to fifty 
gallons of water every twenty-four 


hours and will maintain an average 
relative humidity of from 40 to 
60 per cent at from 68° to 75° 
Fahrenheit, in a house of 20,000 to 
25,000 cubic feet, the ordinary one- 
family house. 

When placed in a room or, far 
better, at the stair well, these 
humidifiers send out the moistened 
air through the grilles in the con-, 
sole doors and top. Furthermore, 
theconsoles themselves are designed 
to fit into the decorative scheme of 
the home. 

In addition to the radiator type 
there is the cabinet humidifier 
which in this instance consists of 
a cabinet that looks like a radio 
console. It houses sprays, copper 
circulator, and, in one model, an 
electric fan. If the fan is turned 
on, 20,000 cubic feet of air will be 
circulated; if not, 10,000 cubic feet. 
The circulator circulates the air 
either by water power or by elec- 
tricity, depending on which model 
is used, and sends out the mois- 
tened air through the grille at the 
top of the cabinet, washed and 
purified. Water is admitted from 
the city main and the surplus flows 
out to the sewer. In the model 
where the fan is used, the air is 
drawn in by it instead of being 
siphoned in by the water sprays. 
These use from seven to ten gallons 
per hour, depending on the water 
pressure. Of course it is not neces- 
sary to use the humidifier every 
hour of the day. A humidistat is 
supplied for automatic control. In 
addition, this humidifier can be 
used in summer to circulate and de- 
humidify (with closed windows) 
20,000 cubic feet of air an hour. 

Larger units of this type can be 
installed in the basement or cellar 
and condition the air of the whole 
residence. Furthermore these can 
be installed in the walls of the 
house so that only a grille shows. 


To obviate the console or radia- 
tor, another humidifier, of which 
there are various types, is recessed 
into the wall and is connected with 
the water system and sewer. It is 
controlled by a valve and has no 
moving parts, motors, or electric 
connections. The only thing that 
shows is two small decorative 
grilles, flush with the wall, and the 
device can be installed during or 
after building. By means of two 
carefully adapted nozzles, com- 
pletely atomized water is sprayed 
downward, filling the entire cabi- 
net or enclosure. This causes the 
air to be drawn into the cabinet by 
the suction so created, for the 
sprays act almost like pistons. In 
this way the air is washed, cor- 
rectly moistened, and is returned in 
delightful condition to the room. 
To prevent too much moisture, 
omulaiy designed controls or baf- 
fles are always on duty. Moreover, 
this humidifier can be easily re- 
moved if installed in a rented home. 
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COVER 
EXHIBITIONS 





January 28-February 10 
ST. PAUL 
St. Paul Public Library 





February 15-27 
ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis Public Library 





March 2-16 
KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City Art Institute 





March 28-April 9 
LOS ANGELES 


Architects Building and Material Exhibit 
5th at Figueroa Streets 





Exhibited by 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington St., BOSTON 

















An up-to-the-minute, . 
revised edition of 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


|‘ LIVING RECORD | 
AND A_ HISTORY 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





In the Spring of 1930 this book 
was called by the NEW 
YORK TIMES ‘‘beyond 
question the best account of 
the Bolshevist Regime.” Re- 
printed eight times in less than 
a year, it has now been re- 
vised and brought completely 
up-to-date. In this edition Mr. 
Chamberlin has written two 
new chapters describing the 
sweep of collectivization in 
agriculture and the results of 
the Five-Year-Plan, and has 
rewritten the whole chapter 
on outstanding Soviet person- 
alities of today. 





Formerly $5.00—Now $3.50 





AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 








ITALIAN PEASANT POTTERY 


[Continued from page 42] 


in 827 a.p. Manufactories similar 
to those found in Spain were es- 
tablished, and the Mosque in 
Palermo was embellished with tiles 
like those found in the Alhambra. 

A simple type of pottery made in 
most sections of Italy is graffito or 
scratched ware. The word means 
‘scribbler’ and was originally a 
term of derision, but it has been 
used to designate pottery on which 
the design is scratched on the bis- 
cuit with a sharp tool, then colored 
and fired. It is one of the earliest 
forms of pottery decoration and 
even in its more delicate executions 
retains a primitive charm. Bird 
motifs, conventional foliage, ani- 
mals, geometric patterns, medizval 
figures, are expressed in mellow 
tones, made by a buff glaze on the 
white slip. This antique-looking 
glaze gives the red body (beneath 
the slip) a brownish cast where it 
is scratched through and exposed 
as a part of the pattern. Deep 
shades of yellow, green, red, and 
purple are used to work out the 
decoration. 

Besides differences in designs of 
the various types of Italian pottery, 
differences which are governed by 
tastes, talents, and trends, there 
are more fundamental variations 
caused by divergencies in the clay 
available locally. For instance, 
an excellent quality of clay can be 
dug at random out of the Umbrian 
hills, while other sections rely on 
an inferior clay of their neighbor- 
hoods. Certain regions use the silt 
of their rivers as a base for their 
pottery —the rivers that wash 
down from marble-quarry locali- 
ties providing a fine white silt, 
while others offer silt of a much 
darker color. 

Time was when scholars dog- 
matically credited the island of 
Majorca, off the coast of Spain, 
with the introduction of majolica 
pottery into Italy by way of Pisa. 
And this because Pisa captured 
Majorca in the twelfth century 
and for many years maintained a 
brisk trade with the Balearic isle. 
Probable it is that the term ‘ma- 
jolica,” now generally used to 
designate all Italian glazed and 
painted pottery, is derived from the 
name ‘Majorca,’ but many authori- 
ties are of the opinion that there 
is about as much evidence to sup- 
port the theory that Majorca first 
learned her art from Italy. The 
name is thought to have attached 
itself to the pottery when the 
Persian lustres were first seen by 
the Italians on pottery brought in 
through Majorcan trading ships. 

The view most generally current 
to-day is that the Italian ware 
known as majolica has been a 
gradual development in Italy 
from the early times — naturally 
with much borrowing, imitating, 
teaching, from all of the vibrant 
currents of decoration and art 
with which Italy came in con- 
tact. Certainly it is not likely that 
an Oriental pottery introduced 


through the island of Majorca 
between the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries could have sprung im- 
mediately to its full Renaissance 
stature all over the peninsula. 
Especially does this theory seem 
improbable in the light of the con- 
stantly widening knowledge that 
archxologists are throwing upon 
the story of its development — 
in the light of comparison between 
the old Etruscan, Roman, and 
medixval potteries with those of 
the Renaissance, with those of 
contemporary Italy. 

Curious pieces of pottery with 
the true tin enamel have been found 
in eleventh- and twelfth-century 
tombs, and these fragments have 
the same blues, yellows, and greens 
that are still so loved by Italian 
potters. Tiles of the eleventh cen- 
tury in churches of Pesaro, An- 
cona, Pavia, have a blue ground 
without other ornament or a slip 
of white with graffito decoration. 

In the red Arretine pottery, found 
wherever Roman arms were car- 
ried, we may trace motifs — birds, 
lush clusters of grapes, grouped 
dots — that have continued in use 
through the centuries till now. 

Moulded relief decoration on the 
black pottery of the Romans pre- 
sages many later moods of Italian 
pottery; while the old Roman ware 
of the first to the fifth centuries, 
which interpreted its themes in 
reliefs applied in slip, are spirited 
forerunners of the buoyant un- 
trammeled designs that have char- 
acterized Italian pottery ever since. 
Animals, game, graceful vines, were 
frequently to be seen. 

Glazed pottery of the Roman 
period is rather rare, and yet it has 
been found in most countries occu- 
pied by the Romans. The vessels 
of glazed finish are usually small in 
size, but they, like the coarse bis- 
cuit pieces, the red Arretine pot- 
tery, and the Roman black ware, 
all are made in forms typical of the 
oil pots and wine jugs, the bowls, 
plates, and vases of later times. 

The Etruscans, that mysterious 
people who lived so near to Rome, 
left such an indelible impression 
on the peninsula, and yet whose 
history is so obscured by time, 
made a type of pottery strongly 
reminiscent of Greece and another 
style of work that is purely native. 

Between these Roman and Etrus- 
can remains and the magnificent 
blossoming of majolica in the 
Renaissance there is little record of 
accomplishment beyond odd frag- 
ments that have been dug up and 
a few pieces that have been set in 
the walls of old churches. And yet 
in spite of the large gaps in the nar- 
rative from the fall of Rome to the 
Renaissance, there is a sequence of 
development that bespeaks an in- 
digenous evolution in the craft. 

It has always been essentially an 
art of the people, hence the spon- 
taneity, the lack of restraint, the 
informality, which characterize 
Italian pottery. 
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ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
Chair 


Lounging within the 
NEW YEAR’S 
Budget 


PERHAPS you received the “Alexander 
Hamilton” for Christmas. Presented last 
fall, all our experienced dealers welcomed it for 
its new value at old, low price. 

Your dealer knows Jamestown Lounge 
quality ... you must see this chair and get 
a complete description of its design and spring 
construction, its cushions and new sun-proof 
woolen coverings, to realize its value. Not to be 
confused with bargain offers, tho kinder to 
your pocketbook. 


No. 9154 Coffee 
Table with Tray 
... in Feudal Oak. 
Finished to har- 
monize with any 
setting. Priced at- 
tractively also. 





FEUDAL Oak’ 


See Feudal Oak for every room in 
the home, apartment building and 
club. Over 200 pieces and suites of 
age-old Period influence in design * 
and finish, to be cherished as 
heirlooms. 














Selection of photographs will be gladly mailed to 
those who care to indicate their special interest. 


JAMESTOWN 


LOUNGE. CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. ¥ 








HOT SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK 
ARKANSAS 
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CURATIVE BATHS 

In Radio-Active waters owned and 

controlled by the U.S. Government. 
GOLF 


Grass greens—3 beautiful courses. 


COMFORT 


At the hospitable Arlington Hotel. 
To know more about this delightful 
place, write for our interesting book- 
let and rates. Just address— 


W. E. CHESTER, Pres. & Gen'l Mar. 


THE ARLINGTON 


HOTEL & BATHS 


Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 
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Book is awaited G row 
with special inter- 


est for it is always a source of new and interesting 
information as well as being the world’s greatest 
garden guide. The 1932 Book is now ready. It’s 
FREE. Write for it today. It describes all the best 
vegetables and flowers including 117 NEW varie- 
ties. Best quality seeds as low as five and ten cents 
a packet. Hundreds of pictures. Planting informa- 
tion. Luther Burbank said: “Your catalog is 
a gem. I always refer anyone 
asking for seeds to your firm 
as I consider your house the 
most reliable retail house in 
the world.” Write today 

for your free Book. If you 
send 10c we will send youa 
regular 35 cent packet of 
the beautiful new Man- 
gold Guinea Gold. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 





Every year Burpee’s 
Annual Garden 




















Entirely New Gladiolus Col- 
lections, New varieties, Su- 
perb Colors and Types, 

NEW LOW PRICES and New Com- 

bination Offers are featured in Kun- 

derd’s 1932 Catalog containing the 
world’s highest quality Gladioli. 

Kunderd Gladioli Stand Supreme. 

One-third of all the first prizes 

awarded have been won by Kun- 
derd Gladioli. This magnificent 
book of 100 pages fittingly de- 
scribes 600 of the world’s premier 
Gladiolus varieties. Many kinds 
are shown in natural colors—this 
book is FREE to those who would 
like to grow magnificent, prize- 
winning Gladioli at no greater cost. 

SCCSSSSeeeeeeseeeeeeesteeeeeeeeceseee 

A. E. KUNDERD, 270 Lincoin W: West, 

. Please send me the FREE 1932 Kunderd 











St. or R. F.D 





City. State 





_GUIDE TO THE BEST 
~h Trees, Shrubs, Plants 


Roses, perennials, rhododendrons, 
bulbs, etc., to beautify your home 
and make your orchard and garden 
profitable. New shrubs, roses and 
rare varieties. 58 years devoted 
to growing the best at surprisingly 
low prices. Buy direct. Write for 
1932 catalog. Free! 

Woodlawn Nurseries, 900 Garson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, beauti- 
fully illustrating Dingee Roses, famous 
for 81 years. Lists over 500 roses and 
other flowers. New low prices. It’s FREE. 
DINGEE & CONARD, Box 165, West Grove, Pa. 





@e2eeee020000080080800 
DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLUS — Exclusive va- 
rieties of unusual beauty. 1932 catalogue now ready. 
Many full color illustrations. Send for yourfree copy. 
CARL SALBACH, 652 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 









Perfect Bird Feeder 


Artistic design and finish. Durable. 
Protects suet and feeds trom weath- 
er and waste. Easily filled. Attach to 
tree or building. Price, prepaid, 61.50 
dstone Calif, B, ’ 








ef word to the ‘book-wise’ 





Do you know the books published 
by THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
PRESS? Many of them have made 
history and many are prominent on 
‘best-seller’ lists. For any informa- 
tion regarding their - publications, 
write THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 














THE INFLUENCE OF FASHIONS 


[Continued from page 37] 


of armchairs. She says: ‘There are 
scarce any arm chairs in their 
apartments, they are satisfied with 
common chairs. The women who 
use no paint and are always laced 
seem fond of these seats.’ 

By the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the various forms 
of furniture had been definitely 
established and fashions in dress 
as well as furniture began to repeat 
themselves, so that any changes 
became repetitions of an earlier 
age. The armchair and the side 
chair were established as two types 


of chairs. If your dress would 
not accommodate one, you sat in 
the other, for from now on the per- 
sonal appearance of the occupant 
is not considered, the furniture 
being constructed with outlines 
dictated by beauty and general 
comfort rather than necessity. 
However, furniture still remains 
the setting against which we play 
our lives, and when furniture and 
dress styles are a complement to 
each other, the harmony that en- 
sues makes for easier and more 
zsthetic living. 


LETTERS TO A GARDENER 


[ Continued from page 49] 


is n't half so interesting as selecting 
your roses — but they come first. 
Choosing the various shrubs and 
plants you want before settling 
these primary matters would be 
like picking out your wallpaper 
before deciding on the number and 
size of your rooms. Think it over 
during these weeks before you can 
begin to do any actual work — 
and remember that for better or for 
worse it is your garden. 

Find out who are the best gar- 
deners in your town and make their 
acquaintance. Long-distance help 
in general matters is all right, but 
it can’t take the place of local ad- 
vice on specific details. I can tell 
you, for instance, not to plant 
nasturtiums before danger of frost 
is past — but your neighbor will 
know when that is likely to be. 
Localities just a short distance 
apart sometimes differ widely. My 
garden, for example, is situated in 
a sort of draw from the ocean and 
sometimes suffers a nipping frost 
which does n’t touch my cousin's 
garden not more than a mile and a 
half away. I have found flower 
lovers everywhere the friendliest 
of people, not only generous with 
helpful suggestions, but often 
sharing with me their choicest 
garden treasures. 

You say you are on fire to begin. 
I know just how you feel about it, 
but you are n't really wasting any 
time! Fireside gardening is a world 
of fun — and not nearly so hard on 
one’s back. To make you feel that 
you are really beginning, though, 
there are two things you can do at 
once — start a garden notebook, 
and write for some catalogues. 

The notebook I think you will 
find helpful now and highly inter- 
esting in the years to come. How 
you will make it and what you 
are to put in it are for you to decide. 
It may be a scrapbook, a diary, 
what you will, but don’t plan one 
so elaborate that keeping it up will 
be a burden. I have one systematic 
friend who keeps her notes in a 
card file, carefully cross-indexed. 
For myself, I use a loose-leaf note- 
book cover of a size to hold 84” x 


11”’ paper. I am afraid you would 
consider it a disorderly jumble of 
clippings, photographs, and typed 
and written notes, but they are 
more.carefully classified as to sub- 
ject than they seem. 

Do you remember the scrapbook 
you compiled the year before you 
were married, in which you pasted 
pictures of rooms and of all sorts of 
furnishings? Well, in my notebook 
I have similar pictures of doorways, 
foundation aggre perennial 
borders, pools, gateways, fences, 
and so on. Most of them I clipped 
from the advertising pages of 
magazines; some came from the 
rotogravure sections of newspapers; 
some are photographs. Among the 
latter I have a number of ‘before 
and after’ snapshots. There are 
extracts from letters from garden 
friends in all sections of the coun- 
try, for the most part dealing with 
the question of hardiness of various 
plants in their territory. From out- 
of-date catalogues I have cut illus- 
trations, planting directions, lists 
of varieties, historical material, 
and the like; the present-day garden 
catalogue is vastly more than a 
mere price list. I try to note down 
any specifically effective planting 
or color combination I see — and 
as many as possible of the mistakes 
in my own garden to be corrected 
the coming year. 

Don’t forget to take photographs 
of your home from various angles 
before any planting is done. You 
will find it interesting to compare 
them with similar photographs 
taken a year, two years, five years 
from now. A photograph taken 
from directly in front of the house 
and enlarged ought to be an im- 
mense help to you in working out 
your foundation planting. 

Now for your catalogues. You 
can begin to write for them at once. 
You will find it helpful, I think, 
to have catalogues from two or 
three of the best general seed and 
plant houses, from nurseries, and 
also from firms handling specialties 
such as evergreens, roses, irises, and 
so on. Here’s hoping you enjoy 
them as much as I think you will. 


( 


{= Garden Guide { 
and Valuable . 
Rebate Coupon!!! 


Offers New low prices on your garden 





needs, and special rebate. Complete 
148 page catalog, a sure guide to gar- - 
den Hundred I i many in full colors, 


success. ° 
planting and cultural directions, and help in every flower of 
vegetable garden or landscaping subject. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses... 


for vegetable, annual, perennial, rose and rock gardens and 
landscaping. many new and rare varieties. Money saving 
rices on world’s finest strains. Get your copy now with Free 
te Coupon, for 25c on any purchase of $2.00 or more, 
Just send your name and ress. Write today. 


THE TEMPLIN-BRADLEY COMPANY 
a 5737 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, Ohio ‘I 














HE author of ‘‘ The Adams 

Family,” one of the out- 
standing books of 1930, has 
written a graphic but com- 
prehensive narrative of the 
American people. By consis- 
tently showing us what life 
held for the American man of 
the city, town and frontier, Mr. 
Adams has presented a bril- 
liant panorama of American 
life from Columbus to Hoover. 


THE EPIC OF 
AMERICA | 


By 
James Truslow Adams 


“Only rarely in modern litera- 
ture does a book appear 
which one feels can be classed 
aS a permanent addition to 
one’s library. ‘The Epic of 
America’ is such a happen- 
ing.’’ — BooK-OF-THE-MoNTH 
Cius News. 


“Tt is an effort worthy of wide 
attention. ... With its fidel- 
ity to realism, this book fits 
perfectly into the current 
American mood of chastening 
introspection and historical re- 
valuation.””’ — Allen Sinclair 
Will in the NEw York TIMES. 


“Tt combines in an extraordi- 
nary degree the fascination of 
an epic with exacting scholar- 
ship.”” — James Harvey Rob- 
inson. 


Already in its 65th thousand 
$3.00 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by 


Little, Brown and Company 
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DESIGN IN THE GARDEN 


[Continued from page 61] 


lot, and may take care that the 
plants are well preserved during the 
rogress of the work. When the 
oa is completed, it will need 
only a few shrubs of the same or 
allied varieties to give it a mellow- 
ness which it would take years to 
achieve if all planting were new. 
To build a house without de- 
stroying the beauty of the ground 
is a difficult undertaking. Most 
owners realize the value of large 
trees and insist that they be pro- 
tected during building operations, 
but the value of wild shrubbery 
and of a natural woodland ground 
cover is not so generally recog- 





terial would be better. Who has 
not been distressed to see banks 
covered with Dorothy Perkins 
roses, which give them the promi- 
nence of flower beds, instead of 
with a ground cover of ferns and 
honeysuckle which would give 
them a properly subordinated place? 
A group of forsythias at the edge 
of a native woodland has not the 
happy faculty of blending into its 
background that is possessed by 
flowering hawthorns orcrabapples. 

A study of plant ecology will 
show naturally associated groups 
of plants which may be easily 
translated into the most effective 
wild-garden pictures: hemlocks 
growing in a deep ravine with fern- 
covered rocks beneath them and 
here and there vivid blotches of 
color from the berries of the hob- 
blebush, or the flat evergreen mass 
of the native yew; redcedars and 
ground junipers at the edge of a 
meadow, with groups of shining 
sumac and arching sprays of wild 
barberry, heavy with red berries; 
an oak woods with the white 
glory of dogwood and vivid flow- 
ers of azaleas in the spring and the 
evergreen foliage of mountain- 
laurel in winter; or a grove of pine 








Fig. 4. For a wild garden 


tage thorn 15. Narcissus 
such as this in a woodland 6. Sourwood 16. Ferns 
° 7. Sweetbay 17. Troutlily | 
glade only native plants 8. Winterberry 18. Marshmarigolds 


should be used to obtain 
a harmonious effect 





1. Red maple 9. Sweet azalea 
2. Larch 10 Swamp azalea 
3. White birch 11. Shadblow 

4. Spruce 12. Blueberry 


5. Washington and 13. Cranberry 
Cockspur haw- 14. Forget-me-not 











nized. If the owner takes posses- 
sion of the ground in winter, when 
the natural beauty of the under- 
growth is not visible and there is 
a tangle of bull briar to hide it 
further, he is too apt to cut all the 
brush with a ruthless hand, and to 
level the ground with the subsoil 
excavated from the cellar, ruining 
the beauty of the undergrowth and 
covering the valuable topsoil. 
Even if he realized the value of 
what he had destroyed, the restora- 
tion of it would now be a difficult 
and expensive matter, so that he 
begins afresh with the making of a 
lawn and a shrubbery as if the 
house had been built on a bare 
plot of ground. 

The selection of plants which are 
in harmony with the cMaracter of 
the lot and with each other is an 
art in itself. It is impossible to say 
that one should not use cultivated 
material in a wild planting, as 
exotic plants of the same natural 
association can be used with ex- 
cellent effect; but all cultivated 
plants which do not blend natu- 
tally into the wild should be 
omitted. Because cottage shrubs 
ate familiar to everyone, they are 
too often used where native ma- 


with a group of Christmas ferns 
and pink ladyslippers breaking the 
even ground cover of fallen pine 
needles. To these plantings com- 
posed entirely of native material 
one can add interest and variety 
by introducing foreign plants 
which enjoy the same soil, condi- 
tions and are appropriate with 
them. Japanese andromeda, with 
evergreen foliage and _ graceful 
white flowers, is delightfully at 
home at the edge of an oak forest, 
forget-me-nots and iris may be 
added with effect to the native 
plants on the banks of a stream, 
and the Japanese torch azalea 
(Azalea kaempferi) massed under a 
giant pine makes a picture never 
to be forgotten. The possibilities 
areendless. A gardener who enjoys 
delving into the subject of plant 
ecology and experimenting for 
himself will find a lifetime of work 
and pleasure. (See Figure 4.) 
Harmony in scale, or proportion, 
seems perhaps less important in 
informal planting than in the more 
formal fields of design, but even 
here it is necessary. A great open 
meadow which is to be seen from a 
distance should not be planted with 
shrubs or flowers so small in scale 
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How’s your hospitality? 





* |E. 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Ir you like to hear a flutter and a 
twitter round your place, we can help 
you. We've built enough bird houses 
to know that birds have definite ideas 
on home-making. This one is the Old 
Homestead, for martins and swallows. 
10 rooms, 16-foot pole included — 
$15. Write for Hodgson booklet AX-1, 
which pictures many others from 
$1.50 up— and shows all sorts of 
garden houses and furniture, ken- 
nels, fences, playhouses, trellises, 
green houses, poultry houses. 


F. HODGSON CO. 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 














“Book fo 
Garden Lovers” 


The first sign of Spring is Schling’s great 
garden guide for 1932! Brimful of the latest 
and most charming flower novelties exclusive 
with Schling and richly illustrated with hundreds 
of fine photographs. Send today for this glorious 
flower annual — mailed for 35c in stamps which 
may be deducted from first order. 


3 Great Schling Novelties 


Tithonia — the golden flower of the Incas. 
Imagine a full foliaged shrub-like plant 8 to 10 
feet tall with broad, deeply indented leaves and 
covered with blossoms like single Dahlias of the 
most brilliant orange scarlet with tufted centers 
of gold intermingled with black. Easily grown 
from seed. Packet, $1.00 


Double, Sweet Scented Nasturtiums — 
Golden Gleam, Introducing a double flower 
Nasturtium coming true from seed. The golden 
yellow flowers are borne on erect, stiff stems 
and stand wel’ above the foliage. The pronounced 
fragrance and the ease with which they can be 
grown will make them a favorite with every 
home gardener. Packet... .......00-..00. " 
Snapdragon, Indian Summer — Latest and 
loveliest of Schling’s famous American Snap- 
dragons. Marvelous not only for size, but for 
its color, a rich, velvety copper-red hitherto 
unknown in snapdragons. A ‘First Prize’’ 
winner wherever exhibited. Packet... ... 


1.00 
+ ,] The collection of thes 
Special 3 \cvelties, 2. $238 $7.00 


Value — 1 packet each 


Schlings Seeds 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave., New York City 


















Annuals in 
a Rock Garden? 


When, if ever, should an- 
nuals be plantedinthe rock 
garden? If you turn to page 
63, of the 1932 edition of 
Dreer’s Garden Book, you 
will find the answer by this 
acknowledged authority. 


Send for your copy of the 
famous Garden Book now. 
Enjoy the satisfaction of 
being able to speak with 
confidence of your own 
plants and flowers. And 
watch the effect of the 
simple statement, “That is 
what Dreer’s Garden Book 
says!” 


The Garden Book will be 
sent free on request to 
those interested in vege- 
table and flower seeds, 
roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. H 1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA 











And Now 


CATALOG TIME! 








first seed packets! 


Flower Seeds 











Bird Houses 
Bird Feeders 


Check the items you would like to know about and 
we will have our advertisers send you their catalogs 


(THE ideas, hopes and enthusiasms you have cherished for 
your spring garden are congregated in these happy guides. 
It’s time now to thumb their pages and to get the feel of those 


Garden Furniture 
Garden Pottery 
Garden Tools 


Fencing 
Flagstones 
Aquatic plants 





READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 


Name 


Address 
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Helps You Bring Up 
Your Child in the 
BEST WAY! 


HE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 

gives helpful information on every 
problem presented by the rearing of 
children from crib to college. It is pub- 
lished with the official coéperation of 
the following four great Universities: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Iowa State University; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and Yale University. 
On its Editorial Advisory Board are 
more than fifty of the leading authori- 
ties on child rearing and parental edu- 
cation. In addition to feature articles 
written by outstanding authorities on 
all the various phases of child rearing, 
there are published each month the 
following 


Helpful Departments 


MOVIE GUIDE — Appraisals of 

about 200 current motion pic- 
tures describing their suitability for 
children and adolescents. Feeding the 
Family — Recipes and menus that are 
nutritious for children and delicious 
for adults. Fashions for Children — 
Smart and Sensible Patterns. Pointers 


for Parents — Helpful suggestions sub- 


mitted by readers. Playthings in Re- 
view — Reviews of the latest toys and 
games. Nature Tests to Try on Your 
Children — Intormation tests for chil- 
dren of various ages. Home Manage- 
ment — Practical articles on labor sav- 
ing and greater home efficiency. Re- 
view of Books for Boys and Girls. 
Programs for Group Study — For 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers’ 
Clubs and Cunild Study Groups. 
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Rearing 
Children! 


ARENTS have to 

meet a thousand and 

one problems in con- 
nection with the rearing of 
their children. THE PAR- 
ENTS’ MAGAZINE is 
published to help them. It 
tells in an interesting and 
practical way of the suc- 
cessful child rearing meth- 
ods used by other parents, 
and presents the latest 
‘ findings and sound guid- 
ance of leading doctors, 
educators, psychologists 
and other child specialists. 
It is helping more than 
200,000 of the most con- 
scientious families to rear 
healthier, happier and 
more successful children. 


FREE With a $1 


Trial Subscription 





Ho’ NORMAL CHILDREN 

GROW, by Dr. John E. Ander- 
son and 
enough, 


Professor Florence Good- 
of the Institute of Child 
Welfare of the University of Minne- 
sota, is probably the most valuable 
book of its size ever published. It is a 
guide on the mental, physical and 
character development of children 
from birth to the sixteenth year. It is 
being given free, for a short time only, 
with a $1.00 trial subscription for 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION COUPON WITH BOOK FREE 


The Parents’ Magazine 


HB I-32 


114 East 32nd Street, New York City 


Name...... 
a 


City... 


Please send me a six months trial subscription for ‘‘The Parents’ Magazine”’ for 
which I enclose $1.00. It is understood that you will send me immediately a copy of 
“How Normal Children Grow,”’ without charge. 


S| SS ee er mn et 


LU Check here if you wish to subscribe for one year at $2.00. You get the book free. 








DESIGN IN THE GARDEN 


[ Continued from page 73] 


that they will not count, but with 
plants in harmony with its size — 
large trees placed for their own 
beauty and the beauty of the 
shadows they cast, and great 
groups of daffodils or poppies, 
flowers which will naturalize them- 
‘selves in the grass and will make 
a striking mass of color. To avoid 
restlessness, it is important to 
strive for simplicity and harmony 
rather than for variety in the selec- 
tion of plants, but a carefully 
studied divergence in scale can 


sometimes be used with great ef- 
fect, as in the delicate flowers of 
wild columbines and Alpine pop- 
pies silhouetted against a massive 
background of rock. The Japanese 
use this drama of contrasts with 
symbolic significance, such as plac- 
ing a tiny basin of water in the 
foreground where there is a dis- 
tant view of the immensity of 
the sea, thus indicating the insig- 
nificance of the individual in com- 
parison with the grandeur of 
immortality. 


EQUIPPING THE LAUNDRY 


[ Continued from page 51] 


carefully as to the quantities of 
water and clothes; the capacity is 
usually exactly specified, and some 
machines have the water line 
marked. After use, the machine 
should be rinsed by operating with 
hot water for a few minutes, then 
drained and dried. It is best to 
leave the lid open a little when not 
in use. 

Quantities of hot watermust be at 
hand for successful laundering, and 
the housewife will save herself 
much time and annoyance by hav- 
ing a reliable heater working be- 
hind the scenes. A good choice is 
the automatic gas heater which 
keeps the water in the tank con- 
stantly at the same temperature. 
If, however, the supply of hot 
water is not all that might be de- 
sired, a low, two-burner laundry 
stove is a great help, especially if 
clothes are to be boiled. 

Just as the actual washing is 
responsible for most of the hard 
work of wash day, so drying con- 
sumes the largest part of the time 
involved. Of course it is ideal for 
clothes to dry in sun and wind, but 
cold, hard statistics show that in 
many parts of the country at least 
forty wash days per year offer 
weather conditions which forbid 
hanging clothes outside, and the 
added risks of soot, broken clothes- 
lines, and theft make the housewife 
long for a quick and satisfactory 
way of drying indoors. 

A gas-heated dryer is a splendid 
labor and time saver, especially in 
a home where many large pieces 
such as sheets, towels, and table 
linens are washed every week. The 
new models give satisfactory re- 
sults; no gas fumes reach the 
clothes, but are carried off from the 
combustion chamber gripe anair 
vent connected with the chimney. 
The heated air rises through a 
screen into the drying chamber, 
where the clothes are laid across 
rods, then passes off with its ab- 
sorbed moisture through an air 
vent. If the chimney draft is not 
sufficient to cause proper circula- 
tion, an electric motor-driven fan 
is used to create the necessary air 


currents. The heat is thermo- 
statically controlled so that over- 
heating and ‘baking’ of the 
clothes are impossible; a large load 
will dry in about twenty minutes 
and emerge sweet-smelling and 
white. For the average household 
the cabinet dryer is most suitable, 
as its size — six feet wide, six high, 
and two deep — makes it fit com- 
pactly against the wall of laundry 
or basement. 

Second only to the dryer as a 
time saver, the new electric ironing 





The new ‘Flatplate’ ironer, which is 
very efficient, yet simple to operate. 
When not in use the ironer becomes a 
practical kitchen table. Courtesy of 
General Electric Company 


machines, large and small, enable 
the housewife to sit at ease and 
complete an ironing in the space of 
two hours which by hand methods 
would mean at least a day of back- 
breaking labor. Models vary from 
very large machines to small port- 
able types which may be placed on 
a table. A machine in an interme- 
diate size adequate for most house- 
holds folds away when not in use 
into a compact, dust-proof cabinet 
which takes up only sixteen by 
eighteen inches of floor space; it 
has two open ends, making it as 
adaptable for closed pieces as is an 
ordinary ironing boatd, and it is 
claimed that with a little experi- 
ence any piece may be ironed. The 
open machine has convenient tables 
at right and left for holding 
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: IN THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FIFTH 


PRIZE WINNERS 


ANNUAL SMALL-HOUSE COMPETITION 
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& E A Ne) T of the Wississippi WwW E s T of the Wississippi 
& Ist PRIZE Ist PRIZE 
‘ Franklin Abbott, New York City Gordon B. Kaufmann, Los Angeles 
2nd PRIZE 2nd PRIZE 
Waldron Faulkner, New York City Roland E. Coate, Los Angeles 
' 
: 
ord PRIZE 3rd PRIZE 
; Dwight James Baum, New York City Austen Pierpont and Marshall Shaffer, Asso- 
4 ciates, Ojai, California 
' 
, HONORABLE MENTION HONORABLE MENTION 
; Hudson and Hudson (two houses)... ..... Buffalo Noland'B;'Coates . 2.0.2... ee Los Angeles 
Via DLA 0) 0a ea ey Cress er Detroit Reginald D. Johnson............... Los Angeles 
| li Gini D1| — Highland Park, Illinois PERO ONC. 3s cose vies chee Los Angeles 
Baumann and Baumann.............. Knoxville David J. Witmer and Loyall F. Watson 
k Los Angeles 
i lf) ire) Mets |: || Houston, Texas 
E x H I B T I Oo N s 
I I 5.6 6:66 seid eA Ginica bose sse areca Springfield, Massachusetts [Chamber of Commerce] 
MSA PIN 55a c5.0;0 sche oR ing deen aie ewe 305 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania [ Architects’ Building Corporation] 
} January 25-February & . ..... 0. c ccc cc cccecececes Buffalo, New York [ Architects’ and Builders’ Exhibit] 
EC ELE ETE RTT ee eee TEN rere re Indianapolis, Indiana [John Herron Art Institute] 
: I OG dca bea eees awnse Uke b eer dy beds SOhdaeee Cleveland, Ohio [Building Arts Exhibit] 
PN She ec Nair uc stan br sca ah scane tn Wane wid Min cere Sidr ’.-0 Wie IRM rele a we altag Detroit, Michigan [ Architects’ Exhibit] 
‘ 
i 
Pics AGAIN our Small-House Competition attracted the best Photographs of the first-prize house in the Eastern group 
‘ work of leading architects from every section of the United will be published in the February issue of the House Beautiful and 
States. Entries were received from twenty-one states and two of the winner in the Western group in the March issue. Other 
from Hawaii, with California and New York leading the field prize-winning and honorable-mention houses will appear in 
i both in the number of houses submitted and in the awards future issues. 
| received. As usual, a traveling exhibit of fifty houses has been 
I selected from the large number of entries received, and will be 
: The judges were Robert Rodes McGoodwin, A.I.A., of shown in the principal cities of the United States during the 
: Philadelphia; Eleanor Raymond, A.I.A., of Boston; and Ethel B coming year. The first part of the itinerary for the exhibit is 
Power, Editor of the House Beautiful. listed above. 
| 
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TOM NOW ON... 


your bill will be just 


about 20% less! 











and yet the famed BLACKSTONE 









service standards remain unchanged! 





ie LOWERED RATES which now prevail con . 





Room rates NOW begin at 


‘4. a day 


Pleasant rooms with bath 
and well located. In the 
Blackstone Grill we now 
serve an excellent lunch- 
 o. <a 

















make it a temptation to stress the econ- 
omy of a stay at THE BLACKSTONE. Rates 
have been reduced . . . substantially! Room rates are 
down! Food charges have been reduced! Laundry 
prices . . . and all those ‘“Incidentals” which look 
small individually but total noticeably . . . have been 
refigured with a sharpened pencil. The point is down- 
ward rate revisions apply throughout the hotel. . . 
not on just a room or two. On an average this makes 
the accommodations of one of the world’s finest hotels 
available to you at a discount of around 20%. The 


prevailing schedule also refutes the idea that fine 





things must also be the most expensive. 
THE BLACKSTONE is well within the means 
of the most budget-minded traveller. 
THE BLACKSTONE inaugurates this new 
era of lowered costs without lowering a 


single service standard. For to make a 


single sacrifice would be to destroy that 


which classes THE BLACKSTONE among the really fine 


hotels of the world. 


Blackstone 








Chicago 


South Michigan Avenue and the Lake 
Front ...a five minute walk from the 
Loop! 












EQUIPPING THE LAUNDRY 


[ Continued from page 74] 





clothes, and the operator can sit in 
comfort with everything at hand. 

An ironer which many house- 
wives find suitable to their needs, 
and whose cost is much less than 
the larger ones, fits on the same 
post which holds the wringer in 
some types of washing machine. 
This arrangement is a decided 
space saver, as washing, wringing, 
and ironing are all done by the 

















A conveniently arranged adjustable 
troning board with electric attach- 
ment. Courtesy of Wallace B. Hart 


same machine, the top of the closed 
washer making a convenient table 
for the last operation. 

Perhaps the most important ad- 
vance of all has been the invention 
of an iron whose heat may be set 
and kept at the correct temperature 
for different fabrics. We have 
known for a long time that linen 
would stand a fairly high heat and 
that rayon and celanese required a 
low one, but the only way of regu- 
lating it was by guessing and pull- 
ing the plug when the iron seemed 
to be too hot. Only too often fine 
fabrics were weakened or entirely 
ruined in this way, with a loss of 
many dollars in consequence., 

A dial on the new iron sets the 
heat by turning to the point 
marked for rayon, silk, wool, 
cotton, or linen, and the heat re- 
mains constant as long as you wish. 
The correct heats at which various 
fabrics may be ironed with best 
results have been carefully worked 
out by a series of exhaustive tests, 
and the user of this iron need have 
no fear of seeing fine rayons melt 
before her eyes or costly linens 
ruined by scorching. The most 
efficient method is to sort the 
clothes into groups according to 
fabric, and work from the group 
requiring the greatest heat to the 








one that must have the lowest. 

The most important point about 
an ironing board is its height: if it 
is too low for comfort or too high 
for efficiency, both worker and re- 
sults will suffer, so one should be 
certain that it will allow the ap- 
plication of force from the shoulder 
without the need of leaning over 
the board. The standard height is 
usually about thirty-one or thirty- 
two inches for the fined board, and 
there are also adjustable types 
such as the one shown in the illus- 
tration. A built-in board has many 
advantages, for it can be installed 
permanently at the right height. 
One of the most popular models is 
of steel, which, with its cabinet, 
forms a unit that fits into a wall 
opening about fifty-six by twelve 
inches in size. The board folds out 
of sight when not in use, and below 
it there is a fireproof compartment 
for the iron. 

An adjustable ironing board for 
the most completely equipped type 
of home tenaliey has a heavy metal 
base fastened to the floor and an 
electrified standard which keeps 
the iron cord out of the way and 
shows a light when the current is 
turned on. There are also an at- 
tached sleeve board, iron stand, and 
a rack to keep long pieces from 
touching the floor. The simple 
electric standard may be bought 
separately for use with an ordinary 
board. Another simple arrange- 
ment for keeping the cord out of 





the way is the flexible standard 
shown in the illustration. 

There are a number of new in- 
ventions in racks for drying in- 
doors, but few of them equal the 


old-fashioned clothes horse in use- 
fulness, except perhaps the wooden 
frame which is pulled up to the 
ceiling and out of the way by a 
simple rope and pulley. When 
clothes are to be hung outside 
there is a pulley arrangement which 
may be put up between the house 
a some point in the yard, making 
it possible to hang the whole wash- 
ing from the porch. A braided 
sash-cord clothesline is the best 
choice, and it should be boiled in 
soapy water for a few minutes 
before putting up to soften it and 
lengthen its life. 

In addition to the more impor- 
tant items there are many small 
details which will greatly lighten 
labor. Frames for drying washable 
leather gloves are a help, as are 
those which prevent the shrinkage 
of woolen golf hose and children’s 
stockings. Good a cost 
only sixty cents a hundred and are 
a far better investment than the 
cheaper variety made from left- 
over stock which will splinter and 
break. And of course every 
housewife should investigate the 
new soap chips, powders, hard- 
water laundry soaps, and other 
such aids, for after all it is on the 
soap that the success of her laundry 


depends. 
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ASHION SPREADS 
NEW STYLE 
AT YOUR FEET 


New style that doesn’t ask 
“How big is your pocketbook?” 














OME planners can find nothing finer in 
floors than the new effects in Armstrong’s 


Linoleum. And nothing that appeals so sensibly 





to today’s thrifty purse. 
Good taste dictated the designs. Price was 
the last consideration. Yet when you see these 


Pt Ce HOHE 


fashion-setting floors at local linoleum, furni- 
ture, and department stores you will readily 
admit that at last good taste and modest price 
have been wedded. 

There’s even more to this thrift story than 
pattern and price. Lifetime wear for one thing 
—once your Armstrong Floor is cemented over 
linoleum lining felt. And cleaning ease—iust a 
quick daily dusting. Occasionally relacquer or 
wax and polish, and the satin-smooth Accolac- 
Processed surface stays new for years. 

If you are consulting an architect or decorator 
for your interiors, ask him to consider these 
newest fashions in floors. If you intend to do 
your own decorating, then please permit us to 
submit color scheme suggestions showing how 
your rooms will look with Armstrong style- 
appealing, thrift-appealing floors. There is no 
charge for this service. 

You'll find the complete story in the color- 
illustrated “‘ Home Decorator’s Idea Book.” Just 
send 10¢ to cover mailing (Canada, 20¢). Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
Sales Division, 949 Pine Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. (Makers 


Armstrong's 


of cork products since 1860) Product 


q r Above — Direc- 
% A 9 . a toire Design 
he V1) S No. 194. Left— 
: rmstro 2 New Shaded Em- 
: bossed Inlaid No. 
: ° 6240. Right— 
inoleum Hoors Another Dite 

toire motif, In- 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE laid, No. 199. 
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‘L insist on 
Lucky Strik 


“There's nothing like a 
microphone to show up the voice 
in its true colors. So | insist on 
Lucky Strike— the cigarette that 
| know will be kind to my throat. 
And you’ve certainly scored 
another hit with your new 
style Cellophane wrapper 
that opens so easily.” 


Doth Code . 


Sally Eilers will always call this her 
big year. First, she learned to fly a 
plane. Then she married and found 
domestic bliss. Then she made a 
smashing success in “Bad Girl.” 
As a reward, Fox is co-starring her 


in “Over the Hill.” 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation = against cough 





And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that “‘Toasted’’ Flavor Ever Fresh 


Copr. 1981, The American Tobacco Co. 





MOISTURE- 
PROOF 
CELLOPHANE 
Sealed Tight | 

Ever Right 


THE UNIQUE 
HUMIDOR 
PACKAGE 

Zip=— 


and it’s open! 





kis Miss Eilers’ 
Statement Paid For? 


You may be interested in | 
knowing thatnotonecent | 
was paid to Miss Eilers | 
to make the above state- 
ment. Miss Eilers has 
been a smoker of LUCKY 
STRIKE cigarette for 242 
years. We hope the pub- 
licity herewith given will 
be 


as her 
LUCKIESistoyouandtous. 
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